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Religious Training in the German Schools.* 
By Dr. Levi Seeley, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


The problem of religious education in Germany is 
quite different frum that of our own country and its 
solution does not involve so many intricate phases as 
those that confront us. Having an established church 
under state domination—Lutheran in most of the 
northern states and Catholic in the southern, and hay- 
ing but few religious sects, it is easy to provide schools 
denominational in character. The law, however, pro- 
vides that no child shall be excluded from the schsols 
on account of religious belief, nor can he be compelled 
to remain at religious instruction that is contrary to 
the faith in which he is being brought up. To meet 
such cases as fall outside of either of the two great 
faiths, Catholic and Lutheran, schools must be estab- 
lished wherever there are twenty-five children of any 
given faith and teachers of that faith provided by the 
government. Where there are fewer than that num- 
ber, parents must see to it that their children receive 
religious instruction outside of the school by teachers 
approved by the government. Inno case may religious 
instruction be neglected. Next to Catholics and Luther- 
ans, the Jews have the greatest number of separate 
schools, tho there are a few schools for other religious 
bodies. Thus the division of school funds, the crucial 
point in this question, becomes a comparatively simple 
matter. 

The Catholics have always insisted upon the necessity 
of religious education, and the Protestants of Germany 
accept that principle as unreservedly as the Catholics. 
All recognize that religion is a universal principle in 
man and that no race or people exists that has not 
some form of worship, however crude or defective, and 
that this inherent demand needs developing and train- 
ing as truly as every other side of man. “The German 
holds that morality cannot be taught apart from relig- 
ion and that religious teaching, to be effective, must be 
dogmatic.” Therefore the schools provide for dog- 
matic instruction. 

I once attended a great German national teachers’ 
meeting at Halle, the seat of Francke’s celebrated 
“Orphan Asylum” and the place where the idea of 
special preparation for teachers was carried out more 
than three hundred years ago. The purpose of the 
meeting, like our National Educational Association, was 
to consider the educational interests of the country. I 
was struck with the fact that the central theme of dis- 
cussion was religious instruction. There seemed to be 
no dissenting voice to the proposition that all pedagogy 
hinges upon religion and that this must be the main 
subject of the curriculum. Quite in harmony with the 
same idea is the arrangement of the daily program in 
all schools which places religious instruction at the best 
period of the day, the first. 

It may be remarked that the discussion of the sub- 
ject of religious training has never had a very large 
place in the programs of our educational gatherings. 
At our last N. E. A. meeting in Boston, however, the 
Council gave this question an important place and it 


* A paper read at the Philadelphia Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Association. 


was considered by some of our most eminent educators. 
Besides this our educational journals are giving it an in- 
creased amount of space, showing that the subject is 
awakening new interest in this country and its import- 
ance is being recognized. Still further, one of our 
great secular universities proposed to offer courses in 
the training of Sunday-school teachers. 


History in Germany. 


The idea of religious training in the German schools 
is not a new theory. Before the state assumed respon- 
sibility for education, the Church instructed those she 
was able to reach and care for in the doctrines of relig- 
ion and the duties of life. When Protestantism arose, 
her leaders laid no less stress upon the same idea. The 
first Protestant school-book contained the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and Luther's Cate- 
chisn for its principal material. In 1763 when Fred- 
erick the Great promulgated his general school regula- 
tion assuming the duty of the education of the people 
on the part of the state, even that follower of Voltaire, 
that great free-thinking monarch, required that relig- 
ion should be taught in the schools and urged that the 
school teacher more than others should be diligent in 
the practice of godliness, well-grounded in the knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and a true follower of the divine 
Master in order that by life and teaching he might pre- 
pare his pupils for Christian living. He stipulated, 
however, that ‘“ Children cannot be compelled to remain 
at religious instruction which is contrary to the faith in 
which they are being brought up.” Every monarch 
from Frederick the Great to William II. has fully en- 
dorsed the same idea and carried it out to the letter. 
All parties are satisfied and the question is settled for 
all time. There isno German educator whatever may 
be the shade of his religious belief who does not con- 
sider rejigious training as absolutely essential to a well 
developed system of pedagogy, and necessary to an all- 
round development of character and preparation for life. 


at The Course of Study, 


Let us now turn our attention to the course of study 
by means of which these ends are to be attained. This 
is the course for the elementary schoois, which, it will 
be borne in mind, is eight years in length. It is required 
that from four to five hours a week shall be devoted to 
religious instruction thruout the entire eight years; four 
hours for the first two years and five for the remaining 
six—more time than is devoted to any other subject of 
the curriculum. The course is as follows: 

1. Sacred History.—Half of each of the first two 
years is devoted to Old Testament history and half to 
the New Testament. The teacher tells the story of the 
Creation, Paradise, the Fall, Cain and Abel, the flood, 
the call of Abraham, Abraham and Lot, temptation of 
Abraham, Joseph’s dream, Joseph sold, the first visit of 
Joseph’s brethren to Egypt, the second visit, the revela- 
tion of Joseph’s identity to his brethren, etc., etc. The 
stories are told in simple language so as to be under- 
stood by the children, and, as far as possible, in Bible 
language. In the same way the story of the birth, 
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childhood, manhood, miracles, life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus is told. 

In the following years the chief characters and 
events of all periods of sacred history are systemati- 
cally studied. The growth of the Church in Apostolic 
times, the history of the early fathers, the development 
of the Church thru the Middle Ages, the introduction 
of Christianity into Germany, Luther and the Reforma- 
tion are discussed and explained as far as may be. 
When possible the children are taken to points of his- 
toric interest and taught the lesson on the spot. I once 
made a seven days’ summer trip with fifty boys during 
which we visited Katterfeld, where St. Boniface founded 
the first Christian monastery in Germany, the Wart- 
burg, where Luther translated the Holy Scriptures, and 
other places of historic interest in connection with the 
Reformation. The lessons were made most vivid by the 
teachers, and the associations of the spot on which the 
event took place could not fail to make a deep impres- 
sion upon the boys. Another fact connected with this 
summer trip may be mentioned as illustrating the prac- 
tical and deep spiritual lessons which the German 
teachers always sought to impart. Every night before 
retiring, boys and teachers gathered together in a group, 
sang a hymn and then recited an evening prayer. Then 
the whole class of boys went to each teacher, gave him 
the hand and wished him, “ Gute Nacht!” I shall never 
forget one beautiful morning in the great Thuringian 
forest when a halt was made, a hymn sung, and a morn- 
ing prayer offered. In the solemnity of that hour I 
could understand Bryant when he says,— 


“The groves were God’s first temples. 


Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in His ear.” ; 

But to return to the course of study, in addition to 
the historical work described, there is 

2. Bible Reading.—This occurs especially in the upper 
grades. Chapters from the Psalms, Prophets, and New 
Testament books are read and studied. Many texts are 
committed to memcry, their meaning having first been 
explained. Thus the children are made familiar with 
the Holy Word and fortified with many passages of 
Scripture. 

3. Saered Songs.—These are taught from the begin- 
ning to the end of the course. Hymns in most common 
use are learned, each child being provided with a hymn- 
book. Fully thirty hymns are thoroly committed to 
memory, but not until the meaning of each verse has 
been studied. 

Prayers.—Prayers are committed to memory, and 
each day. especially in the rural districts, the school is 
opened and closed with a suitable petition to the Al- 
mighty. Often the youngest child is called upon to re- 
cite the prayer, all children standing. The German 
language abounds in many beautiful prayers, which can- 
not fail to exert a softening influence upon the heart. 
Hence the supreme wisdom of teaching them to the 
little children. 

5. The Catechism.—This furnishes the basis for doc- 
trinal instruction, in the evangelical schools, Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism being used. The various sacra- 
ments and church days are explained to the older chil- 
dren. In Protestant schools nearly all this work is done 
by the regular teacher, his course in the Normal school 
having prepared him forit. The pastor exercises an 
oversight of the religious instruction, and for some 
months before confirmation he takes the class himself 
outside of school hours, in order to prepare them for 
that solemn event. I shall speak of this later. In 
Catholic schools Biblical history is undertaken by the 

‘regular teacher, while the catechism and doctrinal in- 
struction are in charge of the clergy. 

On Saturday the lessons for the church service of the 
following day are read and explained. This, however, 
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is carried out chiefly in rural districts where the teacher 
is still expected to look after the attendance of children 
upon Divine service. This in general is the course 
marked out. It may be modified to suit local conditions, 
and extended in schools where this is possible. 

The method of instruction is largely imparting. The 
teacher tells the story in simple language and then calls 
upon the pupils in turn to repeat it, while by skilful 
questioning he seeks to make the meaning clear. Com- 
mitting to memory without understanding the meaning 
is not practiced. Thruout the whole instruction there 
is evident a spirit of reverence and a desire on the part 
of the teachers to bring the lessons home to their 
pupils and make them of practical use in shaping the 
moral and religious lives of the young beings committed 
to their leadership. 

I once enjoyed a rare opportunity of observing the 
method of religious instruction thruout the entire 
course and obtaining a complete picture of the work 
done and the end reached. It was in a common school 
in Berlin which I had often visited. Inasmuch as the 
religious instruction is given simultaneously in all the 
classes it is impossible to visit more than one or two 
classes aday. Accordingly I asked the principal to 
modify his program for that morning so that I could 
begin with the lowest class, witness the method and 
material employed in teaching religion until I was satis- 
fied, then proceed to the next class, and the next, until 
I had seen the whole course exemplified. He granted 
my request and during that forenoon I was enabled to 
obtain a complete picture of the work and the manner 
of presenting it. As it was near the end of the school 
year, I was able also to determine what they had ac- 
complished. I want to say that it was the most profit- 
able morning I ever spent in a school. The instruction 
was most thoro and complete, the method was peda- 
gogical, the spirit was reverential, and the amount of 
religious knowledge the pupils possessed was simply 
astonishing. I should remark that my request was 
made just at the opening of school so that there was no 
possible opportunity to prepare an exhibition. It was 
the regular work of the school for each of the eight 
grades, boys six to fourteen years old, the work that 
fell at that time of the year. The lesson was given in 
every case by the regular grade teacher. Following 
the plan of the course that I have already outlined— 
stories from the Bible, Old and New Testament history, 
texts of Scripture, Church hymns, Apostolic history, 
the history of the Church showing how Christianity has 
developed—it finally culminated in\a treatment of the 
doctrines of the Lutheran faith. I can conceive of no 
better or more thoro preparation for admission to the 
church, or complete fortification for the duties of life 
than these fourteen-year-old boys evinced. 

But the American teacher, accustomed to relegating 
religious instruction to the home or tothe church, sur- 
rounding it with an atmosphere of sanctity, may 
naturally ask, “Does not the formality of day school 
work rob the instruction of its spiritual content ?” 
“Does it not take away the life and real essence of re- 
ligion by treating it as secular subjects are treated ?” 
I confess that these are the questions that troubled me 
most and that led me to enter upon the study of this 
subject with some degree of prejudice. After visiting 
many classes in all parts of Germany and closely ob- 
serving the work, I am convinced that the teachers in 
the German common schools do not fail to appreciate 
the importance of this work nor do they miss its spirit- 
ual import. I once witnessed a class exercise in the 
city of Munich with a class of boys six years old. The 
lesson was the story of Joseph at the moment when he 
revealed himself to his brethren, when he said, “I am 
Joseph; doth my father yet live?” The teacher told 
the story with such tenderness and pathos that many of 
the boys were melted to tears. It was very easy for 
that teacher to follow his recital with lessons on gener- 
osity, unselfishness, forgiveness, and fraternal and filial 
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affection, while God’s providence in dealing with men 
was brought home to the children. Many a time I have 
seen effects only less striking. The great mass of Ger- 
man schoolmasters are God-fearing men whose lives 
are consistent and whose faith is sound. Indeed, in 
many of the rural districts they are still sort of sub- 
pastors who may be called upon to assist in the ecclesi- 
astical duties of the parish. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the common schools 
and their teachers. The situation in the “ higher 
schools” is less favorable. One must not confound the 
German “higher schools” with our high school. These 
“higher schools” take the child at nine or ten years of 
age and keep him for at least nine years until he is pre- 
pared for the university. They are the great Gymnasia 
and Realschulen which instruct the children of the 
higher classes of people. There is no connection be- 
tween them and the common or Volkschule, as there is 
between our elementary and high school. In speaking 
of the religious instruction in the “higher schools,” 
Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, once said to me, “ Many of 
the teachers of religion in these schools are men who 
have taken a theological course in the university, but 
finally have been unwilling to take orders in the church 
because of unsoundness of faith. They are even more 
dangerous in the schools where they deal with plastic 
young life than they possibly could be in the pulpit. It 
is a great mistake.” The professor recognized that 
these are men of splendid training, that they are excel- 
lent teachers, but that they lack the vital element of 
teachers of religion, namely, personal belief in the very 
things they are called upon te teach. This certainly is 
a most serious charge and one that is well founded in 
many instances. I do not think, however, that it 
represents the large proportion of the teachers even in 
the “higher schools.” I am convinced that the great 
mass of the children of the Fatherland are receiving 
thoro and sound instruction in religion by men who be- 
lieve in God and in his Son Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. Owing to the much longer course in the 
“higher schools ”—nine years—the number of hours per 
week is fewer than in the common school, being three 
hours for the first year, and two hours per week for 
each year thereafter. 

In the evangelical schools it is expected that the 
child shall be ready for confirmation at fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age. Some months prior to that import- 
ant event the pastor takes charge of the religious in- 
struction and completes the work that has been so long 
and so faithfully carried on by the teacher. This work 
is generally done outside of the school. On the Sunday 
preceding Palm Sunday the children come up for a pub- 
lic examination in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion. This examination is conducted by the pastor and 
covers Biblical and Church history, sacred literature, 
the catechism, texts of Scripture and hymns, and a 
knowledge of religious doctrine. It is most thoro and 
impressive. On Palm Sunday the class again assembles 
at church to receive an individual text of Scripture to 
be their guide and comfort thru life, and then they are 
solemnly consecrated, taking upon themselves the vows 
of the Christian Church. 

On Thursday of Holy Week they take their first com- 
munion. It is taken in the evening, the anniversary of 
the first Holy Abendmahl, when our Lord gathered with 
His disciples about that table in the upper room and 
instituted this new sacrament, our Lord’s Supper. Thus 
for months these young lives exist in an atmosphere of 
religious devotion culminating in three important events, 
namely, their public examination, their reception into 
the church and consecration by their pastor, and the 
taking of the first communion. I amsure that none of 
these children come up to this great and solemn feast 
without a keen appreciation of its holy meaning and a 
full sense of the importance of the step. This act also 
marks the transition from boyhood to manhood, from 
girlhood to womanhood, a transition that is shown not 
only by the change in dress, but also by the use of the 
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Dr. Levi Seeley, Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal and 
Model Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


polite form “Sie” instead of “Du” in addressing them. 
They are no longer children. 

This in brief is the method of religious training of the 
German youth. Let us ask a conclusion, “What is the 
result of this training ?” I think one may fairly judge 
any system of education by its fruits as shown in the 
character and lives of the men and women produced. 1 
know of no fairer or surer test than this. An Ameri- 
can in visiting Germany is shocked by the Sabbath des- 
ecration, by the beer-drinking, by the non-church going, 
especially of men, by too evident forms of immorality 
which exist everywhere, and by works on infidelity by 
great German thinkers. I have no defense for these 
things nor do [ propose here to enter into a discussion 
of them. I may say, however, that one should divest 
himself of prejudice in visiting another people and not 
be too ready to assert that one’s own preconceived 
notions of living are always right and those of other 
people all wrong. There is another side to this ques- 
tion which I want to present without in the least con- 
doning the evils that exist. This side of German life I 
have gleaned after mingling for years with the German 
people in town and country, among the high and the 
lowly, the rich and the poor, with the educated and un- 
educated. In the love of home, respect for and obedi- 
ence to law, honesty and integrity, diligence in busi- 


neas, conscientious regard for duty, practice of the- 


Golden Rule, freedom from municipal and national cor- 
ruption, love of country, belief in God, soundness of 
faith by the masses asa whole, and practice of right- 
eousness I am firmly convinced that the German people 
are unsurpassed by any people I know. All this I be- 
lieve to be true in spite of the existing evils. And this 
result has been obtained by means of the religious in- 
struction by faithful and consecrated teachers in her 
schools, and by equally faithful pastors working in har- 
mony therewith. Surely no one can ask for richer 
fruits of instruction. If one needed further proof of 
the piety of the German people, one would only need to 
be in Germany during the great Church festivals, Christ- 
mas, Easter, or Whitsuntide. In s*hool and home, 
church and public life there is manifest not only great 
joy and gladness, but also a holy reverence for divine 
things and a belief in the Babe born in Bethlehem, the 
Saviour risen, and the Holy Spirit forever present in 
the hearts of men. Nor amI alone in this opinion. 
President Chas. J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
a recognized German scholar and well acquainted with 
German life, says,—‘‘ The German people are profoundly 
religious, not in any narrow but in a most comprehensive 
sense, and their religious feeling is deeply rooted and 
continuously relpenished by their love of nature.” 


— 


So ee Se ee 
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The Assistant Superintendent; Functions and Methods of Work.’ II. 


By Alice E. Reynolds, Supervisor of Primary Grades, New Haven, Conn. 


The effect of an assistant on the temper of schools 
depends primarily on the spirit of the worker. I am 
inclined to believe that we too often magnify method 
and overlook manner, or, more truly, character. 
Whether his visit be long or short, whether he go with 
or without a note book, whether he teach the class or 
listen, whether he commend, suggest or correct, is of 
small account provided he stands to the teacher for a 
loyal, kindly, helpful, interested friend—and in the 
long run of the years he will stand for exactly what 
he is. ‘‘ How did you know that Hercules was a god?” 
“‘ Because I was content the moment my eye fell on 
him. When I beheld Theseus! desired that I might 
see him offer battle, or at least guide his horse in the 
chariot race; but Hercules did not wait for contest,— 
he conquered whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or 
whatsoever thing he did.” 

Less speedily perhaps, but not less surely, comes the 

verdict which labels each of us. Go in the spirit of a 
critic, and if you smile and say nothing you leave an un- 
comfortable atmosphere behind you; go asa helper, and 
a direct criticism meets with ready appreciation and 
leaves no scar. 
_ Any teacher worth her hire recognizes the visitor who 
is as quick to see merit as defect, who is more willing 
to mention improvement than failure, who is more 
eager to serve than to be served. There is rarely a 
person who has not some well-defined characteristic 
excellence; the wise worker finds it, gives credit 
where it is due, and seeks to develop each teacher along 
the line of least resistance. “You have often helped 
me by appreciating what was good.- I wonder if you 
think I’d mind a scolding. Don’t you wish to tell me 
to-day about something dreadful?” ‘‘ Yes, I do feel 
like making a criticism. I can’t magnify the point into 
something dreadful; but there is a little fox that spoils 
a good many of your vines.” Now the talk which fol- 
lowed opened no chasm between the assistant and a par- 
ticularly sensitive, high-spirited girl; it rather cemented 
bonds of friendship. 

A single sentence from Superintendent Blodgett’s 
address at Cincinnati epitomizes the whole story: 
“Teachers need the helpfulness that reaches them from 
honest hearts, friendly hands, and plain words.” The 
kindliest sympathy, the readiest tact and the most con- 
structive suggestions are not incompatible with search- 
ing insight, nor, on occasion, with straightforward criti- 
cism. There came a time when Nathan dropped his 
allegory and faced David with four words of condemna- 
tion, ‘Thou art the man!” Soin this business of su- 
pervision there come times when no sugar coat should 
sweeten the medicine. “Do you think I will ever get a 
first grade room?” said a notoriously lazy teacher imme- 
diately after such a vacancy had been filled. “I know 
you never will until you come to school every morning 
prepared for your day’s work.” Or again, “‘ You feel 
disappointed, but I can't say for a teacher whose voice 
and manner show petulance and arbritrary decision, and 
whose lessons do not ring true.” 

The above may represent the unusual measures, but 
my contention is that on every city payro!l there appear 
the names of teachers who do not stand for honest effort, 
and whose constructive criticism must be preceded by 
what seeme destructive and drastic. The great majority 
are earnest, hard-working, ambitious, trustworthy per- 

sons, but interviews with the unscrupulous, the indolent, 

the intolerant or the hopelessly incompetent are among 
the disagreeable duties which face every public.servant 
and which must be met without flinching. 

Any influence which helps the teacher toward higher 
ideals and sounder results must, of course, react on 
the pupils, but a direct benefit accrues to them from 
the frequent visits of any interested expert. His com- 


ing should enliven the routine, his praise should be 


sweet to their ears, his intimations regarding desired 
ends should be a goal to strive toward, his disappoint- 
ment a thing to be regretted. So long as older people 
crave human companionship and appreciation it is 
safe to assume that the children receive a wholesome 
spur by feeling an interest inj their room and their 
achievement as a body which is not bounded by the 
school fence nor the district lines. “The children 
have learned a new song for you.” ‘‘We have a new 
picture since you visited us.” “The third class wish 
you to see if they are doing betterin reading.” ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, what was that fine news about attendance which 
you had to tell?” “ Our regular language lesson was 
to be a story reproduction, but I promised the chil- 
dren that whenever you came they might tell about 
their visit to the stone quarry.” Scores of such re- 
marks give evidence of a healthful desire on the part 
of pupils to do well, to give pleasure and to earn com- 
mendation. , 

If kindly relations exist between special teachers 
and the assistant he can be an invaluable help to them 
by co-operating with them to secure good results in 
season and out of season and by preventing their sub- 
jects from becoming sharply defined and empirical. 
His plan of work should be known to them, and theirs 
to him. Any difference of opinion should be settled 
out of the presence of the teacher, who is quick to ex- 
aggerate a minor difference of opinion into serious 
disagreement between doctors. Frequent consulta- 
tions should lead to full understanding and in the 
main to concerted action. 

I am inclined to think that the main argument against 
supervision gains force because we who dictate appear 
to vary more widely in our directions than we actually 
differ in our beliefs. Such a course should be sharply 
reversed—after compromise, directions should har- 
monize, however much opinions may remain at vari- 
ance. Circulars and pamphlets on which special teachers 
and the assistant have worked together possess peculiar 
force. He should report teachers who need prompt 
help along special lines. He should note good and poor 
instruction here as well as elsewhere, and should be as 
interested in these results as in those of what we are 
wont to call the regular branches. 

The assistant, in common with all school officials, 
over and above his routine duty as a public servant, 
owes a special duty to the public. A well-regulated 
school system managed by professsonal educators is 
always ahead of the community at large in both method 
and outlook. Now unless school needs and school aims 
are understood by the people a gulf widens between 
them which is finally bridged only by criticism and 
protest from taxpayer. The assistant should lend a 
hand to any undertaking which dignifies his office or 
which seeks to establish points of contact between the 
public schools and the public they serve. If there be 
parents’ meetings, he had better attend; if there be 
mothers’ clubs, he had better speak when asked; if the 
Sunday school teachers wish an address, he had better 
give it; if some one asks the rather dubious question, 
“What do you do, anyway?” he had better explain 
himself in simple, indisputable terms, so that mothers 
and fathers shall grow to feel that no community 
should be without him. 

Lastly, then, remembering at the same moment the 
great public in the background, and pupils, teachers 
and co-workers in the foreground, I should like to 
mention the assistant as one whose personality and 
work will add to the sum of zeal and enthusiasm which 
should radiate from the office of a superintendent of 
schools. 


A paper read at Department of Superintendence, N. E. A 
at Atlanta. 
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Plans for Rural School-Houses. II. 


Specifications. 

All materials must be strictly specified. All sizes and 
dimensions must be strictly adhered to, and the construc- 
tion must be carried on in a workmanlike and substantial 
manner to the entire satisfaction, approval, and accep- 
tance of the board of education. 

Upon completion of the work the contractor must re- 











move all rubbish and surplus building materials from the 
premises and thoroly clean up the building. 

The contractor will assume all risk and bear any loss 
occasioned by neglect, accident, fire, or any cause until 
the building has been completed and accepted. 

Excavate for all walls, piers, and chimney butts to the 
depth shown on section, or to such depth as may be 
found necessary for satisfactory foundation. Fill in 
around walls and piers and grade surplus earth around 
the building. 

Build foundation walls, piers, and chimney butts to 
the dimensions and carry to the heights shown in the 
drawings of strictly hard burned brick laid up in lime 
mortar. All walls, piers, and chimney butts to have 
footing courses stepped out on either side of walls. Lay 
all brick with flushed solid joints, plumb and to line so 
that sills rest on walls and piers without blocking. Mor- 
tar joints on exposed work, shall be neatly struck. 

Build flues of hard burned brick. Smoke flues shall 
be nine by twelve inches, with sheet-iron thimble in wall 
for stove pipe. Vent flues shall be twelve by twelve 
inches with a twelve by twelve-inch opening for vent 
register, twelve inches above floor line. Carry up flues 
straight and full size for their entire height carefully 
pargeted on inside. Wythes between flues shall be two 
inches thick, properly bonded. 

All lath for plastering must be good, sound pine lath, 
laid three-eignths of an inch apart, breaking joints every 
eighteen inches and over all openings. All angles must 
be made solid by the carpenter before lathing. Plaster 
the walls and ceilings not otherwise specified with two 
coats of mortar. The rough mortar shall be made of 
lime putty, clean, sharp sand, and a sufficient quantity of 
best cattle or goat’s hair, well beat apart and thoroly 
mixed. The brown coat shall be lime, putty, and clean, 
sharp sand in proper proportions. Finish all plastered 
walls and ceilings with a good sand finish of lime, putty, 
plaster and white or light sand floated to true and even 
surface. Lime for plastering shall be run thru a proper 
slaking box, strained and mixed for at least ten days 
before applying to walls. Hair shall not be added until 
mortar is ready for use. [ay all plastering in best man- 


ner, well up to grounds, with angles straight and true. it 


Plastering on outside walls shall extend ‘to the floor be- — 
hind wainscoting and base. Do all patching after car- ~ 
penters and leave plastering whole and sound at the 
completion of the building. 

The side walls and ceilings of all coat-rooms shall be 
ceiled with three-quarters by three-inch double-beaded 
ceiling, closely driven up and blind nailed. 

All framing timber not otherwise specified shall be 
merchantable long-leaf pine. Sills and first-floor joists 


shall be heart timbers. Sizes as follows: Girders, 6x12 
inches, on edge; sills, 6x12 inches on. edge; first floor 
joists, 2x12; sécond floor joists, 2x14; ceiling joists, 
2x6; studding, 2x6, All joists and studdings spaced 
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sixteen inches on centers. Rafters, 2x5, two feet on 
centers, with 14x8-inch king post and 14x6-inch strut on 
each rafter. These rooms are all approximately twenty- 
seven feet by thirty-two feet. 

Joists shall be framed with crowning edge upwards, and 
bridged with four rows of 1x4-inch bridging for class- 
room spans, and one row for other spans. Studding shall 
be doubled at all openings. Plates shall be doubled and 
well spiked together. The rafters shall be framed and 
trussed as shown in drawings. Set partitions plumb and 
straight to form the various rooms. 

Put up grounds x2-inches for the finish of all base. 
Casings, wainscoting, etc., grounds to be put up plumb 
and to line with angles properly squared. 

Sheath the side walls from sill to plate, the gables 
and the floor joists thruout the building, with sound, 
surfaced sheathing % inches by not over ten-inch widths. 


ay Sheathing to be put on diagonally of timbers, closely 


driven up and strongly face-nailed. Build fresh air inlet 


~~ or duct from outside wall to heater of rough boards 


with paper and battens over joints. 

Form all main and one story cornice of wood. Cor- 
nice to be run to perfect line, supported on suitable look- 
outs. 

All roof surfaces not otherwise specified shall be cov- 
ered with No. 1 heart pine shingles, laid 54 inches to 
the weather. Lay shingles on §x4-inch surfaced shing- 
ling strips, spaced three inches apart. Flat roofs shall 
be sheathed with {xl0-inch surfaced boards, closely 
driven up and face-nailed and covered with flat seam tin 
roof out of 14x20-inch sheets, carrying thirty pounds 
coating per box.’ Lay valleys with same weight tin as 
specified for roofing, fourteen inches wide. Flash against 
flues and where roof joins vertical walls with tin flash- 
ings, and leave secure from leaks. All tin should be 
painted one coat of graphite, or iron oxide and linseed 
oil paint, on under side, before it is laid. 


All outside finish should be No. 1, thoroly seasoned 


long leaf pine. 

All windows shall have frames with %-inch pulley 
stiles, fitted with best two-inch steel sash pullies, 14x43- 
inch outside casings, 1#-inch sill and §-inch aubsill. Sash 
shall be 12 inches wide, hung with best quality braided 
sash cord to cast-iron weights of a size to properly bal- 
ance sash. Windows in school-rooms shall have tran- 
soms. Set slat ventilators and sash for gables and dor- 
mers where shown. Door frames shall have 18-inch 


jambs, rebated to receive doors. Outside doors to have 
14x4$-inch outside casings, 1#-inch heart pine sills. 
Vestibule and school-room doors to have transoms. 
Cover the exterior walls of the building with No. 1 
re-sawed pine weather-boarding, five and one-half inches 
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Perspective of the Two-Room School-House. 


wide, laid four and one-half inches to the weather. Lay 
under weather-boarding one thickness of water-proof 
building paper. 

Porch floors shall be 5x3-inches No. 1 heart pine, laid 
in full lengths closely driven up and blind nailed. The 
porches shall be ceiled overhead with # by 3-inch double- 
beaded ceiling, with 14-inch scotia in angles. The en- 
trance steps shall be built of three 1}x43-inch heart 
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pine strips, spaced } inch apart for treads, {x74-inch 
risers, supported on two-inch heart pine carriages, 
spaced two feet on centers. 

The finished floors thruout shall be §x24-inch No. 1 
long leaf pine, closely driven up and blind nailed. All 
head joints and uneven places shall be dressed smooth as 
soon as laid. Lay between subfloor and finished floor 
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one thickness of deadening felt, weighing not less than 
a pound to six square feet. Finished floors shall not 
be laid until plastering is thoroly dry. 

All stock for interior finish shall be No. 1 thoroly- 
seasoned bright long leaf pine, fashioned accurately and 
put in place in a neat and workmanlike manner. All 
finish shall be properly cleaned up before it is fixed in 
position. 

All doors shall be of size and thickness shown on floor 
plans, blind mortised, and tenoned, with flat cross panels. 
—" doors shall be flush molded, inside doors O. G. 
edge. 

The school-rooms, vestibules, and halls shall be wain- 
scoted three feet six inches high, with worked wainscot- 
ing cap and base. Case up all openings with the finish 
detailed for some. Windows to have molded stool and 
apron. All stools, aprons, and moldings to be mitered 
and returned to wall line at ends. Prepare walls to re- 
ceive blackboards in the position indicated, and put up 
molded chalk rail and cap molding after boards are set. 
Cut down half round thresholds of hard pine for each 
door opening. Cut mitered borders around all stair well 
openings. Place base knobs with rubber tips for each 
door opening, also wood angle beads for all plastered 
corners. 

Build for each coat-rorm one lunch cupboard with 
paneled doors and shelves, spaced as may be directed. 
Doors shall be hung on loose pin butts and 
provided with good quality mortise knob- 
lock with three keys. 

Build and place for each school-room 
one movable platform, four feet six inches 
wide by six feet long and eight inches high. 
Top shall be floored same as specified for 
school-rooms, with dressed riser, nosing 
and scotia at face. 

Where sliding partitions are shown they 
shall be built with frame 1? inches thick, 
mortised and tenoned together with panels 
filled in with double-faced and beaded ceil- 
ing. Partitions shall be hung with chain 
and weights to slide into pocket over head. 
The lower panel shall be arranged to re- 
ceive composition blackboards. 

Furnish and fix in place for single doors 
good quality 34-inch mortise knob locks, 
with 23-inch knobs, 2}x74-inch rose and 
escutcheon. 

For outside doors good quality cylinder 
mortise knob lock, three keys. Doors 
shall be hung on loose pin steel butts, 
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Hiips, ite or iron oxide paints. 
uw coat of liquid filler and two coats of best rubbing var- 
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~ with No. 00 sandpaper before the following coat is ap- 





Manufactures Building, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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of a size to throw door clear of finish: Door seven 
feet high and over shall have three butts. Transoms 
shall be hinged at bottom with loose pin butts, and pro- 
vided with suitable transom workers. Sash shall have 
one steel sash lock and two finger lifts, each window. 
All trim hardware shall be Bower Barff finish. Furnish 
and set for vent flue one 12-inch square japanned iron 
register, and for fresh air inlet opening in foundation 
wall, one heavy wire guard of No. 12 wire, one-inch 
mesh, channel iron frame. Furnish and fix in place in 
each coat-room eight dozen japanned wardrobe hooks. 
Properly prepare all woodwork for painting. Sand- 
paper smooth all rough surfaces. Putty up nail holes 
and other defects. Prime all exterior woodwork as soon 
as put in place, with body color thinned with pure linseed 
oil. Provided, however, that no woodwork shall be 
primed or painted while damp, or during damp or rainy 
weather. Paint the exterior of the building two coats 
in addition to the priming coat, of pure white lead, 
white zinc, and linseed oil paints, in such colors as may 
be selected. Paint all tin work two coats of best graph- 
Give the interior finish one 


nish or hard oil, each coat, except the last, to be cut 


plied. 

Prime the glass before glazing. All glass shall be 
properly bedded, sprigged, back-puttied, and left whole 
and sound on completion of the work. Glaze the sash 
thruout with A quality double strength sheet glass. 

In comparing the'following estimates with the cost of 
buildings already erected it will be well to examine care- 
fully the specifications and note the materials and con- 
struction called for. The buildings illustrated will cost 
no more than poorly-arranged buildings of the same size 
and constructien. The cost will vary owing to the dif- 
ference in the price of labor and materials in different 
localities. The following estimates are based on prices 
at the present time of labor and materials in the smaller 
towns and the construction and materials called for by 
the specifications. In many rural districts the same ma- 
terials can be had at from twenty to thirty per cent. 
less. 

Cost of two-room building, $950. 

Cost of three-room building, $1,225. 

Cost of four-room building, $2,000. 

Cost of a two story four-room building made by plac- 
ing two floors of the two-room building one above the 
other, $1,850. 

The cost of any of the buildings can be reduced 
twenty per cent. by using thirteen-inch piers for foun- 
dation and leaving off sub-floor sheathing and paper on 
side walls. 
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Administration of Dr. Draper as New York State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1886-1892.* 
By James Russell Parsons, Jr. 


Six years and a half ago school officers and teachers 
thruout the state protested strongly against the election 
of Andrew S. Draper as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. He was criticised as a politician with no experi- 
ence as an educator and with little regard for the pro- 
gress of the schools. 

Less than a year of Mr. Draper’s administration had 
passed away when the critics were practically unanimous 
in admitting that the legislature had chosen wisely. As 
time went on and he added new glory to the common 
school system of the Empire state, these critics became 
his enthusiastic followers. 

In his addresses before the teachers at the meetings 
of the National Educational Association, at all of the 
state educational conventions, and at hundreds of insti- 
tutes and other local gatherings he touched on all ques- 
tions pertaining to the common schools. The compre- 
hensiveness and helpfulness of these addresses, his deep 
interest in educational progress, his remarkable record 
as an administrative officer brought him invitations to 
speak before teachers’ associations in nearly every state 
in the Union. He accepted such invitations from New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. 

Before the completion of his term in 1890 as president 
of the National Association of Superintendents he was 
the most prominent administrative school officer in 
America. At the close of his administration in 1892 as 
superintendent of public instruction he had achieved an 
international reputation as one of the foremost educa- 
tional statesmen of this generation. 

This brief review of an eventful administration is in- 
structive. It proves either that a successful politician 
may make the best educational statesman or that Judge 
Draper was something more than a politician at the time 
of his election. 

Asa matter of fact, Mr. Draper has always been in- 
terested in educational work. In his boyhool he at- 
tended the Albany schools. In 1863 he won a prize 
scholarship at the Albany academy, from which he was 
graduated in 1866. During the next four years Mr. 
Draper taught in the Albany academy and in other 
schools. In 1871 he was graduated from the Albany 
Law school. He practiced law in Albany until 1884, 
when he was appointed by President Arthur one of the 
judges of the United States Court of Alabama Claims. 
He was chosen a member ,of the board of education of 
the city of Albany in 1878. He was elected to the leg- 
islature in 1880 and served on the committee on public 
education. In 1882 he was made a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the State Normal school, at Albany, 
and largely thru his efforts appropriations were secured 
for the new buildings which are an ornament to the city 
and a credit to the state. 

Other facts might be adduced to show that Mr. 
Draper’s life and training in many respects peculiarly 
fitted him for the position of state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

A bare enumeration of Mr. Draper's valuable contri- 
butions to the educational literature of the day and of 
the events of his administration would exhaust the time 
allotted me. I have prepared a summary for publication 
as an appendix to this paper, but it is not my purpose 
to read it to you. I merely intend to speak generally 
and briefly of what has been accomplished. 

Two new normal schools have been established, at 





*Paper read before the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
_ ation in 1892. This summary is particularly interesting at 
this time, as Mr. Parsons has been the efficient secretary of 
the New York State Board of Regents. 


Oneonta and Plattsburg, respectively. The Albany 
Normal school has been changed to the State Normal 
college, which has been put on a strictly professional 
basis for students of pedagogy. Advanced and uniform 
requirements for admission have more strictly confined 
the work of the normal schools to the professional and 
technical training of teachers. The number of normal 
school graduates employed in the public schools has 
nearly doubled. Prior to 1887, $18,000 were appropri- 
ated to each normal school. The appropriations are 
now determined by the amounts actually needed. Local 
boards are required to furnish itemized estimates. 

Provision was made in the annual supply bill of 1887 
to increase the facilities for examinations for state cer- 
tificates. This, together with the agitation leading to 
improvement in the teaching service, accounts for the 
fact that seventy-four per cent. of the total number and 
sixty per cent. of the successful candidates since 1875, 
when an examination was first required, presented them- 
selves between 1886 and 1891. 

The control of teachers’ training classes was trans- 
ferred in 1889 from the regents of the university to the 
superintendent of public instruction, and in 1890 a law 
was passed securing an increase of $30,000 in the annual 
appropriation for carrying on this work. The regula- 
tions for the organization and government of the teach- 
ers’ training classes, the qualifications for admission and 
the course of study have been modified to such an extent 
that these classss have become an important part of the 
state system for perfecting the teaching service. 

The efficiency of teachers’ institutes has been greatly 
increased by substituting the district for the county in- 
stitute, and by requiring the attendance of teachers. 
The laws of 1890 made attendance optional with the 
boards of education in union free school districts with a 
population of 5,000, and employing a superintendent ex- 
clusively for supervision They also provided for the 
apportionment of public money to schools closed during 
the time of an institute by allowing the average weekly 
aggregate pupil attendance during that part of the term 
when the school was not closed. Schools violating the 
provisions of this section forfeit the aggregate pupil at- 
tendance for the days the school is thus kept in session. 

Five years ago, at Elizabethtown, I had the honor of 
presenting a paper before this association in favor of 
uniform examinations for licenses to teach granted by 
school commissioners. You then passed unanimously a 
resolution indorsing the plan proposed. Thru the great 
administrative ability of Judge Draper. the experiment 
developed into a system which has had an incalculable 
effect in improving the qualifications of New York 
teachers. 

Prior to September 1, 1887, about two-thirds of the 
instructors in this state were licensed to teach, either 
without any test whatever of fitness for their work, or as 
the result of public or private examinations which were 
generally conducted with phenomenal looseness. Each 
school commissioner established his own standards, and 
there were no satisfactory records of the use or abuse 
of the power to license teachers. 

Uniform examinations on questions prepared under 
the direction of the department of public instruction 
were first held in September, 1887. Before the expira- 
tion of Mr. Draper’s term of office, 25,000 candidates 
had failed to secure certificates under this system, which 
has established a minimuin of qualifications for licenses 
to teach in our public schools. Private examinations 
are no longer given and school commissioners are re- 
quired to keep permanent records, which are transmitted 
to their successors and are subject to review at the de- 
partment. 
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New York now exercises her right to decide what per- 
sons shall not teach in all those schools which come 
under the jurisdiction of the school commissioners. 
These examinations have influenced the methods of ap- 
pointment in the cities of the state where boards of edu- 
cation have authority both to license and to employ 
teachers. Several have adopted the uniform system, 
and almost all now leave the licensing in the hands of 
the superintendent of schools. The New York system 
of uniform examinations has also influenced the methods 
of testing the qualifications of teachers thruout the 
country. Ourquestions have been republished and used 
in many other states, while in some states the system 
has been adopted bodily. 

Prior to 1887, trustees in rural districts were in the 
habit of employing a teacher “as long as she suited,” 
that they might be able to dismiss her at their pleasure 
or caprice. In the cities teachers were employed for 
the school year or for an indefinite period, and dismissal 
without cause was resented by public sentiment. But, 
as a rule, this was not the case in the country, and the 
teachers suffered in consequence. Furthermore, trustees, 
particularly in rural districts, were often disgracefully 
slow in the payment of teachers’ wages. The laws of 
1887 corrected these evils in a large measure by provid- 
ing that all officers employing teachers should, at the 
- time of employment, deliver to them written memoranda 
specifying the length of term of employment, the com- 
pensation and the time of payment, and also that the 
compensation of teachers should be due and payable at 
least as often as at the end of each month of the term. 
The operations of this Jaw were made more satisfactory 
by the amendments of 1889 and 1890. 

The amount expended for the construction, repair, 
and equipment of school building has been greater than 
for any other equal period in the history of the state. 
The laws of 1887 made definite provisions concerning 
the number, arrangement, character and care of the 
out-buildings connected with each school-house. In 1889 
the public moneys were withheld from all districts, until 
they were certified by supervising officers having 
complied with these provisions. The laws of 1887 
authorized the state superintendent to secure and pub- 
lish architects’ plans and specifications for school-houses, 
to cost from $600 to $10,000. The best designs supple- 
mented with instructions as to heating, lighting, venti- 
lating, seating, the proper construction and arrangement 
of out-buildings, etc., were sent to each school district 
in the state. This publication was reprinted by the 
United States government for gratuitous distribution 
thruout the country. The laws of -1887 provided that 
school buildings unfit for use as such might be con- 
demned by the school commissioners alone without ne- 
cessitating the concurrence of the supervisor of the 
town. The laws of 1888 authorized union free school 
districts to issue bonds for additions, alterations or im- 
provements to school buildings. The laws of 1888 es- 
tablished Arbor day. They also gave school commis- 
sioners power to direct repairs or additions to school 
furniture up to the limit of $100 in any one year and 
provided that school sites should not be changed with- 
out the written consent of the school commissioner 
having jurisdiction. These measures, with the agitation 
thruout the state in favor of improving school property 
have led to an unprecedented activity in building, re- 
pairing, and equipping school buildings and in increas- 
ing the value of school grounds. 

The growth in the powers of school commissioners 
during the periodin question has brought them in closer 
relation with the schools under their jurisdiction. By 
their orders many school buildings unfit for use have 
been condemned, and trustees have been required to 
provide suitable buildings and furniture. The laws of 
1888 gave school commissioners power to issue sub- 
poenas and to compel the attendance of witnesses when 
so directed by the superintendent; to accept the written 
resignation of any school district officer and to appoint 
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trustees to fill vacancies in common and union free 
school districts, when no provision had been made within 
one month or after thirty days to otherwise fill the va- 
cancies. ; 

Much has been accomplished during the past six 
years by way of improving the schools in rural dis- 
tricts. We have referred elsewhere to the publication 
of architects’ plans for school-houses, the legislation re- 
lating to school buidings, furniture and repairs, and to 
the observance of Arbor day. All this has resulted in 
enhancing the value of school property, and the im- 
provement is particularly noticeable in rural districts. 
But this is by no means the most important work which 
has been accomplished for our rural schools. The sys- 
tem of uniform examinations has worked a revolution in 
in the personnel of the teaching service. Trustees are 
now permitted to employ only those persons who meet 
the minimum of requirements prescribed by the state su- 
perintendent. Teachers are now protected by law from 
the injustice of trustees, while any breach of contract on 
the part of teachers is legal ground for the revocation 
of their certificates. The length of the legal school 
year has been increased from twenty-eight to at least 
thirty-two weeks. Courses of study have been prepared 
and approved by the state superintendent, with a system 
of examinations calculated to encourage continuous at- 
tendance, progressive study, and final graduation. The 
movement toward an increase in state aid for the com- 
mon schools, a measure strongly advocated by the Hon. 
William B. Ruggles, Mr. Draper’s able’ predecessor, has 
borne fruit. 

During Judge Draper’s administration $750,000 have 
been added to the annual appropriation for the support 
of freeschools. The quota apportioned for each duly 
qualified teacher, employed for the legal school year, has 
been increased from forty-four dollars and ninety-four 
cents in 1885 to $100 in 1891. The basis of the ap- 
portionment to school districts by school commissioners 
has been changed. That portion of the public school 
moneys which prior to 1889 was distribu+ed upon the 
average daily attendance and number of children of 
school age is now apportioned upon the aggregate num- 
ber of days’ attendance of resident pupils of school age. 
Allthese improvements have brought about’a partial so- 
lution of the serious problem of providing good schools 
for the small and weak districts of the state. 

In 1887, the charter of Cornell university was mate- 
rially amended ‘in relation to the filling of the state 
scholarships, by providing for a uniform examination of 
the candidates and for the filling of vacancies arising in 
one county by appointment from another. Prior to 1887 
not more than half of the scholarships had been utilized. 
Under the new system, 128 students, one for each assem- 
bly district, entered the university at once, and all the 
scholarships were filled. 

A revised edition of the code of public instruction was 
prepared in 1887 under the direction of the state super- 
intendent, and legal provision was made for the distribu- 
tion of one copy of this compilation and annotation of 
the school laws to every school district in the state. 

In 1887, an additional appropriation was secured for 
printing the school registers, and from that date much 
labor has been expended in an endeavor to make these 
records convenient and complete in all essential particu- 
lars. Information has been added concerning changes 
in school law, contracts for employment of teachers, or- 
ders, affidavits of the teachers, form of collectors’ bond, 
etc, 
Since 1887, each school district in the state has re- 
ceived a copy of the annual report of the superintendent 
of public instruction. The value of the annual report 
has been greatly increased by the publication of matter 
of strong interest to the teacher, the school officer, and 
the general reader. The important decisions of the de- 
partment which, in former years, were practically inac- 
cessible, even to the superintendent himself, have been - 
printed with the report. The proceedings of the state 
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educational conventions have appeared as separate ex- 
hibits. More detailed information has been given as re- 
gards the practical workings of the state school system. 
Model courses of study and views of prominent school 
buildings have been bound with the report. In short, 
no pains have been spared to make our school system in- 
telligible to the public, and to suggest the measures by 
which the defects in this system should be remedied. 

We have now reviewed briefly most of the important 
events of Mr. Draper’s administration. There are many 
things, however, which have not been mentioned. The 
improvement of schools on the Indian reservations; more 
efficient instruction of deaf-mutes and of the blind; the 
agitation in favor of manual and industrial training, of 
the township system of schools, of an effective compul- 
sory attendance law, and of definite qualifications and 
experience in teaching for eligibility to the office of 
school commissioner; the new library law increasing the 
efficiency of libraries as factors in educational work. The 
influence of Judge Draper in all those matters should 
not be overlooked. . 

At the time of his election, Mr. Draper was generally 
known only as a very able politician, and yet his admin- 
istration was remarkably free from political bias. It 
should be noted furthermore that under his leadership 
the antagonisms between the various educational inter- 
ests of the state, formerly quite pronounced, almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The close of his administration was 
marked by a greater degree of harmony than had pre- 
vailed at any other period in the history of the depart- 
ment. 

The limits of this paper would not permit me to de- 
scribe in detail the reorganization of the office work of 
the department under Mr. Draper. Let me give, how- 
ever, a simple illustration. Prior to 1886, there were no 
letter files at the department. Letters were simply 
dumped into a common receptacle and at the end of 
every period of six months they were deposited in dry- 
goods boxes. Press copies of correspondence were not 
made. ll copies were written out at longhand. Al- 
tho under Mr. Draper the volume of business and par- 
ticularly of correspondence increased tenfold, yet every- 
thing was attended to promptly and satisfactorily. The 
reorganization which was effected in this office work was 
not the least of the many things Mr. Draper accom- 
plished. 

We have been educated to believe that rapid develop- 
ment is a characteristic of American institutions, and in 
consequence we often expect too much. Mr. Draper 
saw clearly the defects in our school system, and many 
of these defects were remedied during his administra- 
tion. It is a matter of fact, however, that some of the 
most glaring defects still exist, and that his greatest ser- 
vice was in calling attention to the measures by which 
these defects should be remedied. In his last report, for 
example, he states that the safety of our commonwealth 
depends on the enactment of an effective compulsory at- 
tendance law. God grant that during the administra- 
og his successor this radical defect may be rem- 
edied. 

Judge Draper gained reputation which gives him a 
leading position in the United States as an educational 
statesman. Itis not to be denied, however, that his 
successor has the opportunity to achieve a still greater 
reputation. With legislation insuring a full and regu- 
lar attendance of the children of school age, and an ap- 
proximate equalization of local taxation for school pur- 
poses; with definite qualifications for supervising officers 
as well as teachers; with state supervision of instruction 
given in private schools and in families, New York will 
take a commanding position even before those countries 
which have long regarded the proper support of elemen- 
tary schools as the first and most important duty of the 
state. The administration under which one or more of 
these measures are secured, like that of Andrew S. 
Draper, will never be forgotten. ) 

(To be continued. ) 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Ohio.* 


By DEAN Henry G. WILLIAMS, of the Ohio State Normal 
College, at Athens. 


One of two things must be acknowledged by all think” 
ing people—either the teaching service in the public 
schools of Ohio is a disgrace to civilization, or the sal- 
aries paid for that service are a disgrace to the fair 
name of Ohio. If the teachers of Ohio are receiving 
just compensation, their services must be of a very in- 
ferior quality. Either the teachers or the salaries need 
immediate correction. During the past five years sal- 
aries have not advanced perceptibly, yet the cost of liv- 
ing has increased sixteen per cent. 

There were 14,005 teachers employed in the township 
elementary schools in Ohio in 1902. The 7,149 men 
received $35 a month for thirty-one weeks, and the 
6,856 women received $33 a month for thirty-one weeks. 
The average paid these 14,005 teachers was $263.50, or 
seventy-two cents for each day in the year. The same 
year there were 1,188 men employed in the village, spe- 
cial, and city elementary schools for thirty-four weeks at 
$45 a month, and 8,937 women were employed for thirty- 
four weeks at $35 a month. These 10,225 teachers 
average $340 each, or ninety-three cents a day for each 
day in the year. There were 24,230 teachers employed 
in these elementary schools where 773,533 pupils were 
in actual attendance, or ninety-three per cent. of all the 
children enrolled in the public schools of Ohio. These 
24,230 teachers averaged $295 4 year for their services. 
There were 2,183 teachers employed in high schools at 
slightly better salaries. But ninety-two per cent. of all 
the teachers in Ohio are teachers of elementary schools 
with salaries averaging but $295 a year, or eighty-one 
cents a day. To make matters worse, in many places 
this is divided between teachers, sometimes among three 
teachers for the year. 

It costs the state more to keep a criminal than the 
sttate pays her teachers. It costs more to maintain an 
inmate in almost any institution of charity in the state 
than is paid each of these 24,230 teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools. 





*Abstract of an address. 


| CPIM 
Assistants’ Salaries in Scotland. 


The salaries paid assistant teachers in the city of 
Edinburgh range, in round numbers as follows: 1st year, 
$400; 2nd year, $425; 3rd year, $450; 4th year, $475; 
5th year, $500; and increasing $25 each year until the 
maximum salary of $775 is reached. In the less import- 
ant cities and towns the salaries paid are naturally some- 
what smaller. For example, the Dalziel assistants’ sala- 
ries range from: $475 to $625; Airdie, $425 to $675; 
Ayr, $425 to $575. In such a town as Stirling where 
the conditions are not quite so good, the minimum is 
$475, the maximum $525. With decreasing prosperity 
is shown, according to the Educational News, of Edin- 
burgh, a decrease in the salary. Under the Dunfermline 
school board the highest paid first assistant has $575. 
He was appointed in January, 1893, so that this is evi- 
dently the maximum. Another first assistant in a 
smaller school, appointed in April 1893, has only $525. 

Whatever may be or may not be the hardships of in- 
dividual cases, as a whole the salaries paid in any town 
are consistent with the state of matters in general in 
that town. The salaries in certain towns may fall below 
those in certain other towns, but so do the wages of the 
majority of those who have to pay the taxes. The 
wages of teachers, after all, must be ruled, the Hduca- 
tional News believes, by the average wage of the work- 
ing classes. Increase of salary could only mean a rise in 
the rates and a consequent pressure upon those who 
are also suffering from hard times and are less able to 
bear an additional drain on slender purses. 
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School Reports. 


The annual report of a thoughtful school superintend- 
ent is always an interesting educational document. 
Usually it reveals considerable of the character of the 
man. Invariably it furnishes a clue to his predominant 
educational interests. This grasp.of problems, discern- 
ment of important new ideas, quickness and accuracy of 
professional judgment, attitude toward the community 
and the teachers—all these and many other qualities are 
to a greater or less degree made evident. Horace Mann's 
reports were pregnant with enthusiasm for the common 
school cause. Dr. Harris’s famous St. Louis reports 
attracted the attention of philosophic students of educa- 
tion. Almost any one of the reports for Kansas City, 
Mo., show that Supt. James M. Greenwood is deeply in- 
terested in mathematics and lays special stress upon 
arithmetic. Periodical school excursions for the study 
of history and botany and other enjoyable and fruitful 
out-door lessons are the chief subject of the report of 
Supt. Frank R. Page, of Watertown, Mass. In Evans- 
ville, Ind., they are evidently giving special attention to 
sense training—so Supt. Frank W. Cooley’s report would 
seem to show, at least. In Medford, Mass., under the 
leadership of Supt. Charles H. Morss, school gardening 
is being worked out with signal success. And so the 
list might be continued. A live man cannot be kept un- 
der a Three R-bushel. Some special interest will crop 
out. A school report need not be a volume of statisti- 
cal dulness. 


OPI 
Dr. Draper. 


When in 1892 Dr. Draper laid down the office of su- 
perintendent of public instruction for the state of New 
York, the State Teachers’ Association devoted part of 
its program to reviews of his remarkable administration. 
Among the speakers were leading educators of New 
York. The most important paper was that by James 
Russell Parsons, Jr., the memory of which is, because of 
jts eminent pertinency at the present moment, revived 
in this number. Another noteworthy statement on that 
occasion was one by Pres. William J. Milne, of the State 
Normal college at Albany. Dr. Milne had himself been 
a candidate for the state superintendency when Judge 
Draper was elected. His estimate upon the man car- 
ried particular weight then, and it is worth repeating 
now, as it gives a picture of Dr. Draper as true to-day 
as it ever was. This is what Dr. Milne said of him: 


He is a man who endeavors to do right, and when he be- 
lieves he is right he is absolutely fearless in the execution 
of his purpose. He is a man without guile. He never plans 
in secret and sneaks around to accomplish his purpose, If 
= want to know his views, ask him. He will tell you. He 

as no han that is not manly. He has never attempted 
to er h, either by legislative or any other methods, 
that which is not entirely above board. 


Straightforward manliness and a deep interest in the 
educational welfare of the people are Dr. Draper's chief 
characteristics. We are all hoping for great things 
from him now that he is again at the head of the sys- 
2 of public instruction, with powers larger than ever 

efore. 
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As to the Future. 


Shall he continue to teach? is the inquiry a hundred 
thousand are battling with as the spring comes gra- 
ciously along. This question was lately asked by. a 
farmer’s son who has begun the work of teaching and is 
in a state of doubt and perplexity. 

Let us state his case and the advicegiven. Heis now 
nineteen years old, and has that kind of an education 
given in a country school by the third grade teacher— 
mere patches and shreds, of course. He cannot yet 
spell with entire accuracy; he does not write an even 
hand; has studied physiology and geography; can parse 
pretty well; has been able to keep good order; has been 
paid $30 per month; has the ambition of receiving $80 
per month paid to a neighbor’s son in a high school. 
These facts appear in his letter. 

His perplexity is concerning giving the time to prepare 
to teach in a high school; the doubt is whether he could 
succeed in getting and holding a place paying $80 per 
month. But as it is a fact that every normal school 
graduate is at once employed he can well afford to bor- 
row the money needed to carry him thru such a school. 
Nor should he delay to enter upon such a course, and 
the best normal school is the one he should select. 

Nor is any guarantee of success needed. Every teach- 
ers’ agency will assure him that there is a demand for 
men capable of earning $75, $100, or even more per 
month. We are now in the dawn of the day when ped- 
agogical preparation is believed in; in ten years it will 
be still more believed in. 

But our advice has “a string to it.” We advise no 
young map or young woman to engage in teaching who 
has not first a sympathy with the work. It is a philan- 
thropic work; if the teacher does not joy to see his pu- 
pils better off mentally and morally day by day teaching 
is not the business for him. Every year there are more 
men and women who feel the evolution of mankind into 
nobler forms to be the task the Creator is about, and 
who wish to join him in that glorious work. (‘My 
father worketh hitherto and I work.”) One who pro- 
poses to devote his life to teaching should consider 
whether he will take pleasure in that kind of work; for 
one succeeds best in doing what one engages his feelings 
in, and there are other kinds of work that pay as well as 
teaching; engineering is considered a very profitable 
employment. Our counsel to every one engaged in 
teaching is, continue to study. This is, of course, es- 
pecially applicable to the holders of third, second, and 
first grade certificates, but is the right thing for even 
the normal school and college graduate also. The sad 
mistake being made to-day by hundreds of thousands of 
the certificate holders is that of resting on their peda- 
gogical oars. There are more places made each year 
that demand a higher grade of pedagogical talent. 

This instance is one of many that could be cited. A 
young man in Ohio “took the notion” that he would 
teach a year, not looking farther ahead. He attended 
the county institute; teachers’ papers were offered for 
subscription, and the county supervisor, seeing him 
turning over the pages of The Teachers’ Institute, re- 
marked: “ You had better take that; it is a good thing.” 
Now the young man had not intended to spend a dollar 
in that way and reluctantly subscribed. He wrote in a 
letter, probably twenty years afterward, when president 
of one of the large normal schools, “That put me on 
the track of preparing myself in every branch of study; 
I owe it a great debt.” 

Those who are questioning whether they shall continue 
to teach or not should ask themselves whether they are 
willing to pay the price of excellence. If a young man 
leaves his school-room, betakes himself to his boarding- 
house, picks up the newspaper, and leans back in his 
chair until supper time, then in his room reads entranc- 
ing novels until bed-time his future can be told without 
an examination of the lines in his hand. It is the class 
which Longfellow had in mind when he wrote “ Excel- 
sior” that will make a success of teaching. 
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German Scholarship Honored. 


At the fiftieth convocation of the University of Chi- 
cago on March 22 German scholarship was highly hon- 
ored. Baron Speck von Sternberg, the German ambas- 
sador to the United States, Ambassador Tower, our 
representative to Germany, and five professors from 
German universities received the degree of doctor of 
laws. The professors were Dr. Josef Kohler, professor 
of jurisprudence in the University of Berlin; Dr. Ber- 
thald Delbrueck, professor of the science of languages, 
at the University of Jena; Dr. Edouard Meyer, profes- 
sor of law at the University of Berlin; Dr. Paul Ehrlich, 
head of the institute at Steglitz, which is devoted to the 
investigation of serum treatment, and Dr. Loofs, of the 
University of Berlin. 

At the convocation exercises Baron von Sternberg 
read the following message from the kaiser: 

‘‘The University of Chicago has united German and 
American men of letters to celebrate the reciprocity of re- 
lations between the sciences of both countries. This happy 
event, the significance of which I am aware, commands 
my fullest sympathy. I thank the University of Chicago 
for the great honor accorded to my ambassador and hope 
that it may flourish for generations to come.”’ 

President Roosevelt sent a greeting which said: 


‘*Germany’s share in the upbuilding of our composite na- 
tionality has been marked. German blood was freely shed 
for our liberty in the Revolutionary war. In our second 
great period of national trial our citizens of German birth 
and origin were a unit in support of the cause of union and 
freedom. 

‘*To our citizenship the German element contributes a pe- 
culiar degree of business thrift and industry, and of the pow- 
er of joyousliving.’’ 

CPON 


Sweden’s Great University. 


The university at Upsala is essentially a Scandinavian, 
or even a Swedish, institution writes President Thwing, 
of Western Reserve university, in Harper’s Magazine for 
April. It lacks those world relationships which charac- 
terize Berlin and Leipsic, Vienna and Oxford. Its fif- 

_teen hundred students are principally the sons and 
daughters of Sweden. 

But, as if in emphasis of the Spencerian principles of 
homogeneousness and heterogeneousness, this one body 
of Swedish students is divided up into what are called 
“nations.” The “nations” of the University of Upsala 
constitute its most significant characteristic. A nation 
is a body composed of the students who come from a 
certain province of Sweden. In origin the term is a geo- 
graphical distinction. The thirteen nations into which 
the students are divided correspond to thirteen different 
provinces; and every student of a province is a member 
of the nation of his province. Each of these bodies 
owns or leases a house. This is essentially a fraternity 
or club house. It usually contains a library, reading, 
and writi»¢ room, a music room, offices, and rooms for 
the use vf committees. The houses are of varying size 
and elaborateness, but in general they represent a well- 
equipped club-house of a small city. They remind one, 
of course, of the common-room at Oxford or Cambridge, 
except that the size of a common-room is usually multi- 
plied three or four-fold. The members are of two sorts, 
active and honorary. The active include usually the 
students; the henorary, the teachers of the university, 
former active members, and certain persons elected. 

The government of each nation is entrusted to a few 
officers known as “inspectors” and “curators” and 
other functionaries. It represents a little republic. 
The general purpose of the organization is intellectual, 
ethical, social. The expense of membership is small; 
the life is simple; the general atmosphere is one of 
good fellowship, depending more upon personality than 
upon purse. The loyalty of the members of a nation to 
itself is constant and strong. The flag which each nation 
flaunts forth upon public occasions means for the eye 
what a college yell of American colleges means for the 
ear. 
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Ventilation Needed. 


Dr. Gregory, the first president of Lake Forest uni- 
versity, used to tell of his visit to a large village school 
in Michigan where punishment with the rod was much 
administered. The effort of the school officers was di- 
rected mainly towards getting an able disciplinarian each 
year, they believing that the older boys were particularly 
disobedient in that village. 

Mr. Gregory was at the time of his visit the state super- 
intendent of schools, and his coming into the room flus- 
tered the principal; he began to make excuses concern- 
ing the school. The backwardness of the classes, he 
said, was due to his time being taken up in keeping or- 
der. While talking he held a stout ruler in his hand 
and thumped with it on the desk, commanding one to sit 
up, another to give attention to his books, and so on. 

There was snow on the ground and provisions made 
for heating by keeping a large cast-iron stove filled with 
blazing wood. There were sixty pupils in the room, not 
a window was open, and the air was hot and stifling and 
filled with dust from the blackboards and floor. Being 
called on to address the pupils Mr. Gregory asked that 
the windows be opened for fresh air while he set the pu- 
pils to marching combined with some simple gymnastics. 

But the teacher said the windows could not be opened, 
they were nailed down to prevent entrance at night; so 
the doors were thrown open. Mr. Gregory noticed the 
expression of relief when the pupils breathed the fresh 
air. He asked what the temperature was, but there was 
no thermometer. 

Mr. Gregory soon saw that this teacher was too old 
to be converted, but, in conversing with the school offi- 
cers, impressed upon them that much of the disorder 
complained of arose from the ill-ventilation of the school- 
room. 

The next year he visited the school again; a graduate 
of the Normal school had been secured; he was a slen- 
der young man, enthusiastic and sympathetic. The 
windows were all let down from the top, drafts being 
prevented by a simple device; the room was as full as at 
the previous visit; it was quiet and orderly; no complaint 
was made concerning the tendency to wickedness that 
had been the complaint in the village for years. 

Mr. Gregory declared that all the school principally 
needed was ventilation; the restlessness arising frim 
breathing bad air had been mistaken for rebellion against 
authority. The school officers said they did not see how 
the principal got along without flogging the boys. 

Very few teachers realize that school life is unnatural 
for boys at all events. They are in the habit of being 
in the open air, of moving about freely, of breathing 
pure air, and thus getting rid of the wastes of the body 
which rapidly accumulate in the youthful person. A 
thoughtful teacher plans for fresh air and change of 
bodily posture as much as for hearing lessons. In city 
schools this is attended to by the newer class of teach- 
ers, but in the rural schools the air is breathed over and 
over, so that the remark of one man, on opening the door 
of the old school when paying a visit to the place where 
he had been a pupil, “It smells just as it used to,” was 
truly recollective and descriptive. 


ERPIN 

In discussing the use of the newspaper in schoo! 
work, Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, re- 
cently enumerated the following qualities as necessary 
to a paper to be thus employed: It must be clean and 
straightforward; free from inartistic pictures; should 
state all sides of public opinion and explain its own posi- 
tion; should give more space to good actions and con- 
dense the record of crime. 





Special efforts are being made by the war department 
to secure teachers for the Philippine schools. Over 160 
vacancies exist at the present time. Special examina- 
tions are to be held in several large cities almost immedi- 
ately to secure an eligible list. 
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The Russo-Japanese War. 


Some War Facts. 


The following facts on Russia, Japan, and Korea are 
interesting in view of their bearing upon the progress‘of 
the war in the Far East. They were collected by the 
World’s Work. The facts about Russia are: 

2% times as large as the United States and Alaska. 

30,000 miles of coast line, half of it ice-bound. 

36,000 miles of railroad, % of it owned by the govern- 
ment. 

The United States has 53 times as many miles of tele- 
gaph and sends 15 times as much mail. 

The United States has 23.times as many factories. 

1-20 as much coal produced and 1-6 as much iron as 
in the United States. 

Total exports $350,000,000. 

Next to the United States as a grain-producing coun- 
try. 

Population in 1903, 141,000,000. 

Russians 66 per cent., Poles 7 per cent., Finns 5 per 
cent., Turco Tartars 9 per cent., and Jews 3 per cent. 

Average laborer gets } as much wages as in the United 
States. 

Only 90 daily papers. 


About Japan: 

The empire includes 3,000 islands, stretching nearly 
2,900 miles. 

Area, 161,153 square miles—as large as the North 
Atlantic States 

Coal the chief wealth—9,000,000 tons mined in 1901. 

Textile production increased from $9,000,000 worth 
in 1886 to $86,000,000 worth in 1901. 

The population in 1900, 44,805,937. 

Day laborers receive 20 cents a day, women servants 
84 cents a month, men servants $1.86 a month; women 
farm laborers $8.50, men farm laborers $15.96. 

480 daily papers. 


About Korea: 

The area is 82,000 square miles. 

There are 9 treaty ports. 

Gold the great mineral wealth—nearly $3,000,000 
worth exported annually. 

The population is 17,000,000—including 25,000 Jap- 
anese who control the country’s activities. 

Education costs $165,000 and religious sacrifices $186,- 
000. 

The navy consists of 25 admirals, and one iron-built 
coal barge. 


Helps to Study of Russo-Japanese War. 


The following list of reference books and magazine 
articles arranged by Miss Ruby A. Henry, of Louisville, 
Ky., will be found helpful in studying the war in Eastern 
Asia. 

JAPAN. 


Carpenter's Asia: Handbook of Modern Japan, by 
Clement. 

Notes in Japan, by Alfred Parsons. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Mrs. Bishop. 

The Story of Japan, by David Murray. 

Japonica, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

The Real Japan, by Henry Norman. 

A Japanese Interior, by Eliza R. Scidmore. 

Jinrikisha Days in Japan, by Alice Mabel Bacon. 

Lotus-time in Japan, by Henry T. Finck. 

Library of Travel (China and Japan), edited by Bayard 
Taylor. 

Stoddard’s Illustrated Lectures. 

RUSSIA. 

The Story of Russia (Story of the Nations), by W. R. 
Morfice. 

The Russian Advance, by A. F. Beveridge. 


(Japan). 
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Stoddard’s Illustrated Lectures. 
KOREA. 
Problems of the Far East, by G. N. Curzon, M. P. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
The Great Siberian Railway; North American Review, 
May, 1900. 
Korea; Collier’s Weekly, several numbers in February 
and March, 1904. 
How America Opened Japan to Trade; Harper’s 
Weekly, March 19, 1904. 
1904, 
The Fate of Korea; Harper’s Weekly, February 20, 
The Conquest of Asia by Russia; Cosmopolitan, Feb- 
ruary, 1904. 
Korea as the Prize of War; Review of Reviews, Feb- 
ruary, 1904. 
American Trade in the East; Review of Reviews, Feb- 
ruary, 1904. 
Why Russia Has Gone Eastward; Outlook, March 12, 


What of China? Outlook, February 13, 1904. 


The following books are well illustrated: 


Stoddard’s Lectures. 

Japonica, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

A Japanese Interior, by Alice Mabel Bacon. 

Notes in Japan, by Alfred Parsons. 

Problems of the Far East, by G. N. Curzon, M. P. 

The supplement to Harper’s Weekly for February 20 
contained a good map and a brief account of the prob- 
lems in the Far East, entitled “The Story of the East- 
ern Crisis.” The best cartoons on the subject have been 
in the Literary Digest during the first six weeks of 
1904, 


The Japanese Yen. 


When the public reads that 100,000,000 yen has pro- 
visionally been set apart by Japan for war purposes but 
a few may understand the amount involved. Altho Japan 
has a gold standard, the yen is of silver currency, and 
fluctuates with the price of silver, so that at the moment 
100,000,000 yen means about $50,000,000. But even 
this is an immense amount in a country in which the 
wages of a skilfui artisan are often not more than three 
yen a week. The Japanese currency system is decimal. 
Thus the yen, or dollar (value about fifty cents), is di- 
vided into 100 sen or cents, the sen into ten rin, the rin 
into ten mo the mo into ten shu, and the shu, finally, 
into ten kotsu. Government accounts do not take ac- 
count of any value smaller than a rin, but estimates by 
private tradesmen often descend to mo and shu, which 
are incredibly minute fractions of a farthing. No coin 
exists, however, to represent these lilliputian sums. 
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Notes of New School Books. 


The Elementary Practical Arithmetic, by Fletcher Durell, 
Ph.D., mathematical master in the Lawrenceville school, 
and Edward R. Robbins, A.B., mathematical master in the 
William Penn Charter school.—The leading feature of this 
attractive little volume is an effort to fix the principles by 
an appeal to the eye of the pupil. So in the first part of the 
book, piccures, each of whose elements is repeated the ex- 
act number of times of the number studied, lead the page. 
As progress is made the complexity of the pictures increases. 
Thus the easy leads naturally to the more difficult. The 
authors have done wisely in making the proportion of exam- 
ples in concrete numbers very large. (R. L. Myers & Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.) 

The Progressive Arithmetic, Part II., By Wilbur F. Nich- 
ols, M.A., Supervising Principal of Eaton District, New 
Haven, Conn.; author of ‘‘ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,”’ 
‘‘Arithmetical Problems,’’ ‘‘Topics in Geography.’’—The 
general appearance of the page in this arithmetic is unus- 
ually good. It is pleasing to finda book for theuse of pupils 
that in no way taxes the eyes. The material of the text 
itself consists mainly of a very large number of rather sim- 
ple problems for solution. he essential feature is multi- 
plying the concrete examples rather than those that are ab- 
stract. So the pupils are led to measure for themselves and 
calculate surfaces and solids. The elementary geometrical 
forms are also given, the pupils taught to construct them as 
well as to draw them in perspective, and to calculate their 
surfaces and contents. This gives a point of contact be- 
tween the arithmetic as studied in the school and the objects 
by which the pupil is surrounded in his general life. He is 
also taught to make bills and to calculate accounts, admir- 
able exercises for all young people. (Thompson, Brown & 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. ) 

Elementary Plane Geometry, Inductive and Deductive, by 
Alfred Baker, M.A., F.R.S.C., professor of mathematics, 
University of Toronto.—Geometry is usually taught as an 
exercise in deductive reasoning. Professor Baker wisely 
concludes from his own experience that it shou!d include also 
accurate training of the eye and the hand. So, followin 
the plan of requiring the pupil to measure every part wit 
great accuracy, this book gives exercises and steps of rea- 
soning that imply the use of measures of angles and scales 
of equal parts in every drawing. The work is elementary 
and works up from the simplest comparisons of lines and 
surfaces to the more complex. This brings the work within 
the comprehension of children of ten to twelve years of 
age. A very large number of original exercises is given, as 
the author says, not with the idea that any pupil will solve 
them all, but-that the teacher may be able to select so as to 
meet the special needs of each individual pupil. (Ginn & 
Company, The Athenzeum Press, Boston. List price, 50 
cents; mailing price, 55 cents. ) 

New First Music Reader* (Educational Music Course), by 
James M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, and W. W. Gil- 
christ, the first to be placed in the hands of the pupil, pre- 
s2nts material for two years’ music study, and is adapted to 
the first four years of the curriculum. The plan of the 
book, as the preface reads, is the result of a careful study 
of the child’s intellectual and emotional nature, of child 
melody and poetry, and of the child’s school environments. 
The book contains ninety new songs and sixty new poems, 
each a gem thoroly and successfully tested. Square 12mo. 
a 122 pages. List price, 30 cents. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. ’ 

* A teachers’ edition for elmentary grades, a supplement to the reader and a val- 
uable guide to all elementary music teaching in schools, is in preparation. 

Stories of Rocks and Minerals, for the grammar grades, 
by Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Stories of Our 
Mother Earth,’’ ‘‘Home Geography,’’ etc.—Nature study 
has been mainly confined to work with plants and animals. 
Many boys, however, find more interest in rocks than in any 
forms of life. Such boys always begin to make collections 
very early, but they do this ina ~_ azard way, largely be- 
cause they find no interesting book suited to guide their 
efforts. Dr. Fairbanks has met this lack very successfully 
and has presented clearly the salient features of common 
rocks and minerals. 

The book begins by showing how rocks differ from min- 
erals, introducing the boy to the crater of a volcano and 
showing igneous rocks in the processof formation. He then 
explains how such rocks underlie all soils. But erosion ex- 
= these in many places and so allows the observer to 
earn the constituents of hidden regions. He then calls 
attention to the common minerals and shows where those of 
notable value may be found. The sidementary rocks come 
from water and are slowly formed. Limestone, largely the 
remains of small animals, and shale are among the most im- 

ortant. These, thru metamorphosis, become marble, gran- 
ites, and slates. Coal is another result of plant life, and 
this, too, presents an ascending series, from peat thru lig- 
nite and soft coal to anthracite. 

Many fine illustrations adorn the pages of the manual, par- 
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ticularly reproductions of photographs of crystals and land- 
scapes. (Educational Publishing Company, Boston. ) 


Practical Lessons in Human Pnysiology, Personal Hygiene, 
and Public Health for. Schools, by Prot. John 1. Jegi, M.S., 
of the state normal school, Milwaukee.—In any science the 
order in which subjects are brought to the mind is of the 
utmost consequence; hence, in this book the author has 
taken great pains to present topics in the proper sequence. 
The cell is taught as the unit of structure from the very 
first. The pupil learns something of the life history of the 
ameba in the first chapter. Later, he learns that each cell 
of the human body is a living, acting unit that resembles 
the ameba in its life history. Then follows a study of the 
medium in which the cells of the human body live, and from 
which they obtain their food, and to which they give off 
their wastes. This naturally leads to a consideration of the 
whole subject of food—solids, liquids, and gases. After learn- 
ing what the different foods are, where they come from, and 
the amount required, the pupil must see how each gets into 
the blood and becomes a part of the blood, Following this, 
he studies bones, the nervous system, and the special senses. 

The central thought of the whole book is personal hygiene 
and public health. Such facts of structure are taught as 
will enable the pupil to understand the laws of health. The 
subject of bacteria and transmissible diseases are taught in 
a simple way; also the effects of alcohol on the system. Ex- 
periments that may be performed with simple apparatus are 
suggested by the text. At the beginning of each chapter 
there is a paragraph reviewing briefly what has been taught 
in preceding chapters. Each chapter closes with a brief 
summary of the facts to be remembered. There is a steady, 
but well-graded pie from the easy and simple to the 
more difficult and complex, both in the mode of treatment 
and in the arrangement of topics. Scores of illustrations, 
many of them colored, are found thru the pages. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


The Tempest, ‘‘ Temple School Shakespeare,’’ with notes, 
introduction, and glossary, by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 
Eight illustrations by Walter Crane.—The introduction to 
this, probably the last play that Shakespeare wrote, traces 
as fully as possible the life of the great dramatist, and illus- 
trates it by good views of the most important places associ- 
ated with his life. The important characteristics of the 
leading actors are sketched in brief biographies. The text 
itself is well edited, and the notes are such as are calculated 
to render the student all needful aid. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Homeric Stories, for young readers, appears from the pen 
of Prof. Frederic Aldin Hall, of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Part I., takes up the stories of the Trojan war; Part 
IT. covers the adventures of Ulysses. The stories are well 
written and will prove interesting to children. The book 
will be an excellent means of introducing young pupils to 
the folk stories recorded by Homer. The book is one of the 
popular series of ‘‘ Eclectic School Readings.’’ (American 
Book Company, New York and Cincinnati, publishers. ) 





Army Trials. 
An Infantryman’s Long Siege. 


This soldier’s tale of food is interesting. 

During his term of service in the 17th Infantry in Cuba 

and Philippines, an Ohio soldier boy contracted a disease of 
the stomach and bowels which all army doctors who treated 
him - aioe incurable, but which Grape-Nuts food alone 
cured. 
‘In October, 1899, when my enlistment expired, I was dis- 
charged from the army at Calulute, Philippines, and re- 
turned to the states on the first available steamer that left 
Manila. WhenI got home I was a total wreck physically 
and my doctor put me to bed saying he considered me the 
worst broken-down man of my age he ever saw, and after 
— me six months he considered my case beyond medi- 
cal aid. 

‘‘During the fall and winter of 1900 and ’01 I was ad- 
mitted to the Barnes hospital in Washington, D. C., for 
treatment for chronic inflammation of the stomach and bow- 
els, but after five months returned home as badfas ever. 

‘TI continued taking medicine until February, 1902, when, 
reading a newspaper one day, I read about Grape-Nuts, and 
was so impressed I sent out for a package right away. 

‘‘The result is quickly told, for I have used Grape-Nuts 
continually ever since with the best results; my health is so 
I can do a fair day’s hard work, stomach and bowels are in 
good condition, have gained forty pounds in weight, and I 
fee] like a new man altogether. 

‘I owe my present good health to Grape-Nuts beyond all 
doubt, for medical science was exhausted.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co.,; Battle Creek, Mich. 

Had he consulted any one of several thousand physicians 
Aa gad of they would have prescribed Grape-Nuts imme- 

iately. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Letters. 


Use of the Newspaper. 


I note in THE JOURNAL of March 19 a cut of a school 
using the newspaper. Some years ago there was a sort 
of sporadic move in this direction, but it soon died out, 
and the reason is well stated in an address by Bishop 
Greer, of New York city. I ought to say at the outset 
that Bishop Greer is not of my denomination and is one 
of the broadest thinkers in our country, resembling, in 
this respect, Phillips Brooks. His view is that the most 
popular papers are destructive of moral fiber. 

Take the case of certain newspaper publishers of this 
city; they feel they must sell their wares, so they gather 
all the exciting news, make that important that bears on 
human passion and crime, leave out the doings of the 
good, and, finally, select some word, such as “fled,” 
“sunk,” or “ destroyed,” to stimulate reading war news, 
or “ murdered,” “ killed,” or “ slain” compel attention to 
the criminal record, and so on. And note, these words 
are selected by some person in the office; if there is no 
event to suggest a startling term one is invented! ! 

But Mr. Lynch may claim that he uses a good paper; 
I have no doubt he does, for I have heard that he is a 
man of no ordinary caliber and is an ornament to the 
profession in Missouri. There is another strong argu- 
ment in my mind; the newspaper is made for adults. 
We do too much now to age our boys; they know too 
much of things that should be reserved to the future. 
There is a widespread feeling that they read too much, 
the chief reading they seek being the dime novel. I 
thir k we shall all of us have to unite on some plan for 
the future of the boys of our cities and towns who leave 
the grammar scnool. I should be sorry for them if they 
had only a taste for the newspaper. 


Springfield. 








R. M. GARDINER. 
ERPON ‘ 


School Store. 


In one of the day schools, No. 5, on Pine Ridge 
Reservation, S. Dak., is a school store. It was built by 
one of the large boys and the teacher, and stocked up 
with government materials, suits, caps, dress goods, in 
short everything that the government allows. The 
store consists of a counter in the school-room, ten feet 
long, well built, with ends closed except a small entrance 
which may be locked. There is a large cover or lid 
which is operated similarly to an awning and may be 
locked. The inside of this lid is covered with slated 
cloth and makes a good blackboard upon which is written 
the price of everything sold at the store. Thus the 
children gradually learn the prices of things. 

The management of the store is given to one pupil 
for a month, then to another, etc. The storekeeper 
does all the talking, figuring, entering accounts, etc., 
required of him. A boy wishes to buy a pair of hoots, 
e. g., the teacher gives permission and the one making 
the purchase proceeds: “‘Good-morning, sir.” ‘‘Good- 
morning.” “I wish to buy a pair of boots.” ‘‘ What 
size do you wear?” “No. 4.” “Here is a pair, try 
them.” “These are good, what is the price?” “I'll 
sell those for $1.50.” “Very well, I’ll take them.” 
Thus the talking goes on. 

The school raised a large amount of vegetables this 
year and each day the cook girl has to buy groceries for 
the noon meal. Every act is acéompanied by appro- 
priate expressions in English, and from the standpoint 
of English alone the store is a wonderful success. But 
this is only the beginning. Every pupil who if far 
enough advanced to understand something of the trans- 
action, finds living problems in the store; it is the basis 
of number work for the whole school, from counting the 
pieces of toy money to the most complex examples that 
arise. It is a living, practical thing right in the school 
and every interest is quickened by the presence of the 
actual thing with actual values. The storekeeper is re- 
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quired to keep account of every sale made of the minu- 
test article, to which a price is attached. He has his 
Day book, Ledger, and Cash book, and a simple form of 
bookkeeping is used. Within the month each store- 
keeper masters the simple process. The entries are 
made in the day book and at stated periods are posted in 
the ledger. The cash books contain cash sales only, 
which is very limited necessarily—vegetables to outsiders 
only, but sufficient to give ideas of accounts. 

The teacher has inaugurated a system of credit which 
is used to balance ledger accounts. At the industrial 
period all are required to work, and to utilize every iota 
that may be taken into this civilizing process the teacher 
has ingeniously devised to have every article paid for by 
the child’s own toil, thus values are measured properly 
“by the sweat of the brow.” A suit of clothes repre- 
sents definite hours of toil. This is not a dead propo- 
sition among the boys—don’t think it. They are eter- 
nally figuring up what they make and when they can buy 
their clothes, boots, or what they know is for them. 

If a boy loiters he is docked, can’t buy when the others 
do because his credit is too small; same with the girls. 
The idea carries sound educational value as it stimulates 
intelligent thought at every turn. Prices rise and fall 
with the market prices. Fractions are mastered as en- 
countered. The store idea has proved the most practical 
thing yet devised for Indian children in school. The 
storekeeper acquires such skill that he can make change 
in a twinkle, while the higher classes figure the totals 
and find the difference immediately after the storekeeper 
announces what was received. Try this method. You 
will find it a wonderful help. THOMAS J. JACKSON. 


CEP 
Whipping in the Schools. 


When I was a boy attending a country school, whip- 
ping was of almost daily occurrence. If a boy stayed at 
home he would run out, as I in returning passed his 
home, and ask, “ Who got licked to-day?” The old pic- 
tures of school always represented the teacher with a 
rod in his hand. Even the catechism we had to learn 
by heart harped on this theme in the couplet 

“ The idle fool— 
Is whipt at school.” 


The effect of all this has been to degrade teaching. 
When I began to teach I determined to live above it; 
and I have accomplished it. 

But children will misbehave, and the question is what 
shall be done. Once girls were whipped as well as boys, 
but that is never done now, and why? Certainly not 
because they do not misbehave. The argument is that 
if we can get along without whipping girls we can with- 
out whipping boys. There are boys who are very trou- 
blesome and yet ought not to be sent to a reform school 
—to manage these is often an almost impossible task. 

In my opinion, three helps are available: (1) an im- 
provement of the teacher’s power of governing; (2) the 
co-operation of the parent; (8) rewards by the board of 
education, of some kind, to the well behaved. 

I have had an experience with some of the worst boys 
in N2w York and can testify to the fact that,if one 
knows how, he can deal successfully with them. But 
how shall one learn, it may be asked. By observation 
and experiment. And it is quite worthy of remark that 
women are more successful with bad boys than men, 
the reason being that they are more intuitive and donot 
arouse antipathy and obstinacy at the outset. My ad- 
vice is to study boys and learn to cope with them. 

It has been suggested that a club-room should exist 
in every school for the graduates to use. Again, that 
all winning a certain ethical rank should belong to a 
society and that they should be entitled to attend cer- 
tain entertainments. Suggestions like these are worthy 
of consideration; they are all based on the idea that 
official encouragement is to be given towards order, in- 
dustry, obedience, courtesy, helpfulness, and kindness. 

New York. r. B. &. 
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Summer Attractions of Europe. 


Thousands of American teachers each year go abroad 
for the whole or apart of their vacations, and the number 
who will make the trip this summer promises to be even 
larger than usual. The offices of the great trans- 
Atlantic steamship companies—the White Star, Red 
Star, American, and the others—already report 
larger booking lists than were expected at this time 
of year. For those who desire to include in their 
itineraries events of current interest as well as the 
stock attractions of Europe, an account of some of the 
leading special features of the coming summer will have 
considerable value. 

Art Exhibitions. 


Besides the regular Paris spring salons and the exhibi- 
tions in London; Berlin, and other cities which recur in 
the spring and the early summer, there are two great art 
expositions of an extraordinary and special character. 
These are the international exhibitions at Dusseldorf 
and Dresden. 

The former, which will be held on the site occupied by 
the eminently successful art and industrial exhibition of 
1902, will be open from May 1 to October 23, and will 
have horticultural and landscape-architectural features. 
The exhibition grounds, which are intended for the new 
Kaiser Wilhelm Park, are situated on the banks of the 
Rhine, rising in sloping terraces. One of the leadjng 
features will be an historic exhibition containing numer- 
ous masterpieces of German art, obtained from famous 
collections of the nobility, which can now be seen only 
in the private galleries of the family mansions. The 
Travelers’ Information Bureau (Mr. Emil Hess), No. 10, 
Wilhelmplatz, Dusseldorf, is the official enquiry office of 
this exhibition. 

The other great art exhibition, that in Dresden, the 
‘capital of Saxony, will be open from May 1 to Nov. 1. 
It promises to show a comprehensive selection of the 
best which all the various arts have produced in recent 
years. The exposition will be held in the dome-sur- 
mounted Exhibition Palace and buildings adjoming the 
Grosser Garten, well-known to all visitors to Dresden. 
The Exhibition Palace was extended last year on a large 
scale. For information address Bureau, Seestrasse 4, 
Dresden. 

Music Festivals. 


Probably the most important musical event of the 
summer will be the series of Richard Wagner and Mozart 
Festival Plays, to be performed at Munich. The Mozart 
performances will run from Aug. 1 thru Aug. 11, and 
the Richard Wagner festival from Aug. 12 thru Sept. 
14. Besides General Music Dictator Motte, the two 
famous conductors, Felix Weingartner and Arthur 
Nikisch, will take part. Explanatory programs in three 
languages have been published and may be obtained 
gratis and post free from the Tourist office, Schenker & 
Company, Munich, Promenadeplatz 16, whither all orders 
for tickets should also be sent. 

The other great German musical festival is the Bay- 
reuth Festspiel, consisting of performances of “ Parsifal,” 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” and “ Tannhauser.” The 
first performance comes off July 22; the last Aug. 20. 
It is too late to get season tickets, but a limited num- 
ber of tickets for single performances will undoubt- 
edly be available. Telegraphic address for apartments, 
““Wohnung Bayreuth.” For general information apply 
to the Verualtungsrat der Bulmenfestspiele Bayreuth, 
Bavaria. 

Another notable musical event will be the Beethoven 
Festival under the direction of Felix Weingartner, to be 
held at Amsterdam in May. 


Educational Conventions, 


One of the educational conferences that should inter- 
est American school teachers is the international con- 
gress of teachers of drawing which is to meet in Berne, 
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Switzerland, during the week beginning August1l. Itis 
proposed that the exhibits taken to this meeting be 
allowed to remain and to constitute an international 
museum of school art work. The representatives of the 
United States, from any one of whom full details may 
be learned, are Alfred Vance Churchill, Teachers 
College, New York; Fred H. Daniels, director of draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass.; Arthur W. Dow, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Emily Sartain, Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women; Miss Mary C. Wheeier, 
Providence, R.-I. 

In quarters independent of the exhibition for study 
there will be opened a free exhibition of models, works, 
and hand-books having correlation with the teaching of 
drawing. This museum will be located in a Swiss city 
or canton which wili be selected as offering the greatest 
advantages from the point of view of the full utilization 
of the collection. The officers of the Swiss committee 
of organization at Berne are: Leon Genoud, president; 
C. Schlaepfer, secretary. 

Other educational meetings are the following: a con- 
vention of students of experimental psychology, to be 
held at Giessen, April 18-April 20; an international 
mathematical congress at Heidelberg, Aug. 8-13; an in- 
ternational congress of physical culture teachers, to 
meet in Genoa, Switzerland, date not yet settled, but 
particulars to be had from 2 Avenue des Tilleuls, Paris. 


Scientific Associations. 


A meeting that particularly concerns scientific people 
is the International Congress of Americanists, taking 
place in Stuttgart, Aug. 18-Aug. 23. The last session 
of Americanists, it will be remembered, was held in New 
York in October, 1902. The coming convention will 
discuss: The native peoples of America according to 
origin, geographical distribution, mythology, culture, 
morals, and customs; the monuments and ancient cus- 
toms of the American. continent; the history of the dis- 
covery and settling of the new continent. Further an- 
nouncements may be obtained from Dr. Kurt Lambert, 
general secretary of the committee of entertainment, 
Stuttgart, Archivsstrasse 3. 

An international electrical exposition will be opened 
in Warsaw, Poland, May 1, and will continue until the 
first of August. Warsaw as the center of the Polish in- 
dustrial belt is a city of 800,000 inhabitants and offers 
exceptional oppurtunities for hard study of applied 


science outside of the exposition itself, which will be one. 


of the most complete ever prepared. Address for de- 
tailed information—‘“‘ Komitee der elektrischen Ausstel- 
lung in Warschaw,” Moniusz Kosstrasse 15. 

Note may also be made of the International Fire 
Brigade Union Congress which will be held at Budapest, 
Aug. 17-21, and of the International Horticultural Ex- 
hibition, under the patronage of Queen Marguerite, one 
of the principal special occurrences in Italy, which will 
take place in Turin, May 10-31. 


Miscellaneous Conventions. 


A congress of German jurists will take place at Inns- 
bruck the second week in September. 

At Wiesbaden and Mayence about May 1 festivities 
will occur in celebration of the completion of a new rail- 
road bridge. The emperor of Germany will be present. 

At Dresden toward the end of September there will 
be an evangelical ecclesiastical congress. 

An international free thought congress, information 
about which may be obtained of Mr. C. A. Watts. 17, 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet street, E. C., London,-will be 
held in Rome, Sept. 20-22. The subjects to be discussed 
will be “religious dogma and modern science,” the 
‘ state attitude toward.the church,” and “ the organiza- 
tion and propaganda of free thought.” 





Scrofula is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but there is this about it—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla completely cures even the worst cases. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The bill appropriating $250,000 for the This completes the work begun by Wal- 
department of agriculture at Cornell uni- deck-Rousseau in 1901. The first law 
versity has passed the assembly. The suppressed the unauthorized teaching 
measure was opposed on the ground that orders, which had, for a long time, in- 
Cornell has not improved to advantage structed children —— the lack of legal 
the grants for agricultural interests sanction. The new law, in effect, sub- 
which it had already received. All the stitutes a system of state schools for 
other college presidents in the state op- those heretofore conducted by the orders. 
posed the bill. The bill forbids all teaching by the re- 

Th f j K ligious orders in the territory of France 
tacky, have accepted « gift, of $00,000 Propet, and provides for the suppression 
from Andrew Carnegie. It is intimated heliiogr peed we nl ra a” The mod 
that the gift was prompted by the recent isting congregations are prohibited from 
action of the legislature against the ce- recruiting new members, and their novi- 
education of whites and blacks. The tates are accordingly suppressed with 
trustees of the institution are trying to the exception of a few who are destined 
have the act declared unconstitutional. solely for the purpose of training teach- 
‘They say that they will move the college ors for service in the colonies. The prop- 
from Kentucky if the law is upheld. erty of the authorized congregations is 

The final report of the trustees of the to remain untouched until the closing of 
Max Muller Memorial Fund shows that their last school, when a liquidator is to 
the total recipts were $11,900. The fund be appointed to wind up their affairs, 
is to be applied to the promotion of learn- pensioning the survivors, and returning 
ing and research in all matters relating to the owners and heirs the donations 
to the history and archaeology, the lar- which have been made conditionally, and 
guages, literatures, and religions of applying any surplus to the purposes of 
—. — King cena 5 a secular education. 

illiam, the king of Norway and Sweden, * 
and the crown prince of Siam were Educational Conference. 
among the contributors. The seventh annual conference for 

. education in the South will be held at 
Boston’s evening schools closed on Birmingham, Ala., on April 26, 27, and 
March 25 with fitting graduating exer- 93° Among the speakers will be: T. G. 
cises. The schools issued thirty-six high Bysh, Birmingham; Hon. Sydney J. 
school diplomas, 484 from elementary Bowie, Alabama; Robert C. Galen teow 


concerned. The answer to the one rests 
with my people, the other with the 
white race. 

__ For my race, one of its dangers is that 
it may grow impatient and feel that it 
can get upon its feet by artificial and 
superficial efforts rather than by the 
slower but surer process which means 
one step at a time thruall the construct- 
ive grades of industrial, mental, moral, 
and social development which all races 
have had to follow to become independ- 
ent and strong. For the white race the 
danger is that in its prosperity and 
power it may forget the claims of a 
weaker people. 


Martha’s Vineyard. 


The famous Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute will open its twenty-seventh 
annual session on July 12: It offers to 
teachers one of the most attractive of 
summer school programs. It hasa strong 
corps of instructors, and, in addition, 
offers the attractions of an ideal summer 
resort, where a reasonable amount of 


mental exercise may be enjoyed. The 
courses include methods, supervision, and 
school management, oratory, languages, 
history, and literature, manual training, 
physical culture, and naturestudy. Par- 
ticular attention is called to a course of 
lectures on psychology and pedagogy, by 
Dr. H. H. Horne, of Dartmouth college. 


Among the instructors will be: Miss 


Margaret McCloskey, supervisor of kin- 


schools, and approximately 4,000 certifi- York; Bishop C. B. Galloway, Missis- dergartens, Newark, N. J.; Dean South- 


cates of proficiency. One of the most gippi; Mr. H. A. Murfee, Marion, Ala.; 
elaborate graduation programs was car- Supt. Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga.; 
ried out at the Hancock school. The president Wilson, of Princeton univer- 


educational center and evening classes sity; Alphonso C. Smith, University of 
combined to entertain the visitors. The North Carolina; State Supt. S. A. Myn- 


work of 200 adult pupils in millinery, 
dress making, woodworking, printing 
and embroidery was a notable feature. 


The court of appeals has handed down J. B. Aswell, Louisiana; Dr. Charles D. 
a decision affirming the decisions of the 


wick, of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, Boston; Dr. William A. Mowry; 
Prof. Henry S. Scribnér, Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Supt. Louis P. 
Nash, Holyoke, Mass.; Miss Charlotte 
ders, of Tennessee; State Supt. O. B. Carne, Detroit, Mich., and Prof. Clar- 
Martin, South Carolina; State Supt. I. ence M. Weed, New Hampshire state 
W. Hill, of Alabama; State Supt.-elect college. 


The special advantages for summer 


McIver, North Carolina state normal study at Martha’s Vineyard include a de- 


: : =. college; Pres. Charles W. Dabney, Uni- lightfully cool climate, the sea air, surf 
wre yg a versity of Tennessee; Dr. W. B. Hill, of bathing, and general out-of-door recrea- 


tory. A few years ago the Loomis lab- 


the University of Georgia; Dr. Wallace tion facilities. For detailed information 


K Buttrick; John Graham Brooks; Dr. Ed- address Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde 
oratory. a gorporation created, fon the win A. Alderman, of Tulane aniveraty; Park, Mase 


: : Dr. W. T. Harris, United States com- 
ry, biolgy, and patholoy, e321) sioner of education” State Sept H 
of its buildings. The university brought L. Whitfield, of Mississippi: Walter H. 


Missouri News Letter. 
Missouri gets value returned for its 


suit, claiming to be entitled to the ex- Page, editor of the World's Work. ca lled, ong cecleemien 
clusive use of the building, and that it Negro Education. “ "i gee gg both public and 


was held in trust fortheuniversity. This | t ad “ Edu- 
was positively denied by the friends of cose ae ne eae Em 


r ‘ private, there are about fourteen dol- 
cation,’’ Booker T. Washington spoke lars expended for each of the nearly 


the laboratory, and the courts have held jn part as follows: 800,000 children enrolled. In rural dis- 


that there was absolutely no foundation 
for the claim. The laboratory will now, 
in all probability, be transferred to 
Cornell university which will carry on 


Does the American negro take ad- tricts, the average per pupil is about 
vantage of opportunities to secure edu- seven dollars. In the 2838 public high 
cation? Practically no schoolhouse has schools of the state, the average is 
been opened for the negro since the war about thirty dollars. In the 138 private 


the scientific research work. that has not been filled. Often hungry colleges and academies, it is nearly 
Congress in Chicago Schools. and in rags, making sacrifices of which sixty dollars. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, is you little dream, the negro youth has 


Kansas City enrolled last year 11.8 


working out an elaborate plan for teach- been determined to quit his mental dark- per cent. of all its pupils in the high 


ing civics in the public schools. He pro- 
poses to organize the schools into minia- 


ness. , school; St. Louis, 3.3 per cent.; St. 
With all his disadvantages, according Joseph, 7.8; Joplin, 5.1; Springfield, 9.5; 


: ae _ to official records, he has blotted out 55 Sedalia, 11.6; Hannibal, 5.5; Carthage, 
pee tot vd me — a per cent. of his illiteracy since he be- 13.6; Webb City, 7.4; Independence, 
Setadiadiny oft dius > td different stages C2me a free man. Practically 95 per 11.9; Nevada, 20.8; Moberly, 11.4. Of 
of riche aan S€S cent. of the native Africans are illiter- all the ” ils enrolled in the public 

“ t 


The plan is to elect a national house of ate after years of civilization and op- schools o 


e state, 3.3 per cent. were 


representatives from the grammar portunity, 38 per cent. of the — enrolled in the high schools. Since St. 


schools and a senate from the high of Italy are illiterate, and o 


Spain 66 Louis has opened up its new McKinley 


*1) per cent. are illiterates. 1n the average High School and will soon have another, 
ee al Bln sg sdf wage iter South American country about 80 per we may expect to see ten per cent. of 
Congress oa each hich school will send Ce®t- are illiterate. After only forty its pupils enrolled in the high schools, 


several senators. The state and city Y©@"§ the American negro has only 44.5 


It is believed that the constitutional 


governments will be formed in much the PF, cent. of illiteracy to his debt. amendment providing for a state tax 


same way. The president and all officers 


Yet the United States Commissioner with which to supply text-books for 


of the different branches of government of Education reasons that for the year free use, will be adopted without oppo- 


will be elected by the Australian ballot 


1900-01, $33,400,000 was spent for the sition. It will solve the free text-book 


F _ education of both races in the South, of problem in avery happy way. It will 
races pg lg Reng ot which only $6,000,000 went tothe negroes, not settle the problem of what books 
ble P or $4.22 per capita; each child in Massa- shall be used, or what shall be paid for 

‘ ‘ chusetts has spent upon its education them. The next legislature will have to 
Teaching Orders Suppressed. =2z-30 and in New York £20.93 yearly. settle the question as to whether our 
The French chamber of deputies has There are but two questions that con- schools shall continue to use some very 

passed the bill for the suppression of al] Stitute the one ge of this country so objectionable books for which we are 


forms of teaching by the religious orders. far as the 





lack and white races are paying enough to get the best. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held at the 
‘“*St. Denis’’ on Saturday “A ag 
April 9, at six o’clock. Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike, of Teachers college, will 
speak on ‘‘ Natural Selection in Educa- 
tion.’’ Prof. J. P. Gordy, of New York 
university, will also address the club. 


The senate and assembly cities com- 
mittees have held a hearing on the bill 
creating a separate board of trustees for 
the New York City Normal college. Vice- 
Pres. Sophie B. Scheel, of the Alumnz 
Association and Horace E. Dresser, of 
Brooklyn, with a delegation of alumnz 
of the college appeared in favor of the 
bill. It was argued that women should 
be represented on the board of trustees 
of a woman’s college. As long as the 
college was under the supervision of a 
committee of the board of education such 
representation was impossible. Statis- 
tics were presented showing that in col- 
leges thruout the United States from 
one-third toone-half of the trustees were 
graduates, 

It was charged that the city superin- 
tendent had unjustly discriminated 
against the alumnz of the college in ap- 
pointments of teachers. 


The recreation department of the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor has sent a letter to 
the legislature protesting against the bill 
providing for municipal boys’ clubs. It 
reads: 

The purchase or building of club houses, 
while the municipality is still very much 
behind hand in the matter of school-houses 
would seem, to ~ the least, premature, 
even if such club houses were desirable. 
There would seem to be no reason for 
discriminating in favor of boys as against 
girls, in matters of recreation at the 
public expense. Excellent friendly work 
for both*boys and girls is already going 
on under voluntary auspices all over the 
city. No maximum limit is set by the 
bill to possible expenditure, nor is there 
any guarantee against the wasteful use 
. ew in managing the proposed 
clubs.’’ 


The Federation of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, which aims to propagate the French 
language in this country, held its annual 
meeting on March 31. Thesecretary re- 
ported that the Alliance includes 130 
societies with a membership of over 
25,000. It was decided to organize a 
French summer class at the University 
of Pennsylvania and to issue a magazine 
in French as the organ of the federa- 


tion. 

The following officers were elected: 
Honorary Pres. Dr. William R. Harper, 
University of Chicago; Pres., J. LeRoy 
White, Baltimore; Vice Presidents, Prof. 
De Sumichrast, Harvard university; Prof. 
Fortier, Tulane university; Paul Fuller, 
of New York; Sec’y and Treas., L. V. 
Gofflot, New York. 


The public opening exercises of the 
new Ethical Culture school were held on 
March 31. Professor Seligmann presided, 
and introduced Dr. Maxwell as the repre- 
sentative of the. public schools, James E. 
Crosswell, of the Brearly schoo), from 
the private schools, and Robert C. Ogden. 
After the formal exercises the manual 
training rooms, gymnasium, and class- 
rooms were thrown open for inspection. 


Hoboken, N. J, is to be compelled to 
defend its ruling compelling teachers to 
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write theses in connection with lecture 
courses established by the board of edu- 
cation. Miss Elizabeth Allen, principal 
of the Training School for Teachers, who 
who has been suspended for refusing to 
write such theses, has retained counsel 
to secure reinstatement. This will de- 
fine the powers of the board and the 
duties of teachers. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association 
has approved Miss Allen’s action and 
has voted $250 to help defray the ex- 
penses of the suit. 


The teachers of P. S. No. 75 recently 
presented Thomas J. Boyle, formerly 
their principal, but now principal of P. S. 
No. 103, with a loving cup as a token of 
their regard. Col. Alfred B. Adams 
made the presentation. 


Board Decisions. 


The bill for the removal of the con- 
trol of Normal college from the board 
was opposed. It was objected that the 
college had always been an integral part 
of the school system, and taking any 
control of the training of teachers awa 
from the board was unwise. The bill 
authorizing the board to contract for 
the transportation of children was ap- 
yn It was voted to oppose the 

ill providing for the establishment of 
school banks, that providing funds for 
boys’ clubs, that granting licenses to 
certain teachers in the former county of 
Richmond, and that compelling instruc- 
tion in morality. 

It was decided to set aside $3,500,000 
for school buildings exclusively. A 
course of study for the manual training 
high schools was adopted. This pre- 
scribes twenty-five periods of required 
work for the first year; twenty-two 
hours the second year, with five hours 
for electives, German, French, or chem- 
istry. In the third year twenty-four 
hours are required, with four hours for 
electives, and in the senior year nine- 
teen hours are required, and eight hours 
may be elected from any two of the fol- 
lowing: A second language, chemistry, 
physics, or spherical and solid geometry. 

The board voted to establish a kinder- 
garten department in the New York 
Training School for Teachers. The 
board of superintendents presented a 
report refusing a petition to continue 
the Woodside High school. Dr. Maxwell 
announced that there are 74,413 children 
on part time at present. The request of 
the Association of Women Principals 
that children in the 1A grade be exam- 
ined by the health department to deter- 
mine the defectives wasdenied. It was 
held that the department of physical 
training should do this in the cases of 
children deemed defective by the prin- 
cipals. 


New York Schools at St. Louis. 


After months of work under the direc- 
tion of District Superintendent Edson, 
the exhibit of the New York city schools 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
has been shipped to St. Louis. About 
185 schools, with 30,000 children, partici- 
pated in preparing the work. Something 
like $12,000 will be expended on the ex- 
hibit before the fair closes, A portion 
of this is for the $1,400 square feet of 
floor space at St. Louis. 

Part of the material is to be shown in 
albums, part of it on cardboard, wall 
cabinets, and show cases. The exhibit 
will show what isdone in all the subjects 
of the school curriculum. The actual 
work of the pupils will be exhibited, as 
teachers were required to hand in first 
drafts of written work, and, where cop- 
ies may be presented, they will be accom- 


panied by first drafts. This is a radical 
departure from the traditional method 
of making a school exhibit the result of 
combined effort of pupils and teachers, 
a method which fails to give a fair repre- 
sentation of the school work. 

The feature of the exhibit will doubt- 
less be the representation of. school ac- 
tivities by the use of some seven hundred 
photographs. All the various school ac- 
tivities will be presented, from the kin- 
dergarten thru the elementary and 
schools, the evening and vacation schools, 
and special branches. In addition to 
ge showing the class work, there will 

included photographs of elementary 
school classes in their studies at the 
Museum of Natural History, the Bronx 
museum and botanical gardens, and the 
Aquarium. 

n written work there will be 300 bound 
volumes of 400 sheets each, in fifty-eight 
cabinets. Articles made in the sewing, 
cooking, and vacation schools will alse 
be shown. 

All the teachers’ associations in the 
city will be included in the exhibit. State- 
ments of their aims and work are to be 
shown. 

The architectural side of the system is 
to be exhibited by means of thirty pic- 
tures in color of the best school build- 
ings, and four models of the DeWitt 
Clinton and Morris High schools, and the 
interior and third flooor of P. S. No. 62, 
Manhattan, one of the largest school 
buildings in the world. 

The exhibit is probably the finest ever 
gathered together in this country. 


Athletics in the Schools. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association, of 
New York and vicinity, thru a special 
committee, is actively engaged in work- 
ing out rules for governing athletics in 
the schools controlled by members of the 
association. The committee is composed 
of Prin. Charles B. Evans, of the East 
Orange, N. J., High school, Dr. Luther 
Gulick, director of physical training in 
the New York city public schools, and 
Prin. Virgil Prettyman, of the Horace 
Mann school. The principal points in the 
rules to be offered at the next meeting 
of the association cover the eligibility of 
students, the requiring of good school 
work, and the abolition of mid-week 
games. 

The general repurt of the committee 
reads: 

Resolved, That the essential purpore 
of school athletics should be the develop- 
ment of such physical, mental, and moral 
qualities as will be of most value in fit- 
ting students for that which shall con- 
stitute their life duties. 

That to this end athletic training, and 
the attainment of whatever there is in 
the way of athletic honors, should be dis- 
tributed as widely as is feasible. 

That the level of athletic work, like all 
other school work, should be directed 
toward the average student. 

That inasmuch as merit is absolute and 
not comparative, chief emphasis should 
not be attached to the winning of games, 
but rather to playing them under fair and 
equal conditions. 

That the attainment of these condi- 
tions involves the adoption of certain 
specific regulations and restrictions. 





Doctor E. S. Ferris, of Hamiltcn, O., 
writes: I have found five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets an excellent remedy in all 
forms of neuralgia. Druggists dispense 
them and we would suggest your getting 
a dozen to have on hand in time of pain. 
Camping and outing parties will do the 
proper thing by having some in their 
medical kit for emergency cases. —Cour- 
ier of Medicine. 
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Two Superb Volumes 


x Now Ready 


Month by Month Books 


Autumn Volume 


September 
¥YIRST WEERK—MISSION OF FLOWERS. The Nasturtium, Golden Rod, Aster 


= Sunflower; Forms of Expression; Bibliography; Songs, Poems, and 
ories. 


SECOND WFEK—DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS,—Milkweed; Methods of Seed 
Distribution ; Forms of Expression; Bibliography: Poems and Stories. 

THIRD WEEK—EDIBLE FRUITS. Outlines for Study; The Apple; Bibliog- 
raphy; Forms of Expression; Songs and Stories. 

FOURTH WEEK—INS*CT LIFE. The Caterpillar; The Silkworm; The Ja- 
panese; The Grasshopper; The Cricket; Forms of Expression; Bibliography; 
Songs, Games, Poems, and Stories. 

CALENDARS. Various Kinds of Calendars; Calendar Mottoes for a Year. 

THF CHILDREN’S POET. Sketch of Eugene Field; Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod; Little Boy Blue; The Sugar Plum Tree. 

SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE STUDY—Jean Geoffroy. RECEPTION DAYS. 


October 
FIRST WEEK—TREES. Historic Trees, Leaves, Autumn Trees; Bibliography, 
SECOND WEEK—TREES. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day; Stories, Bibliography: 
Busy Work, Poems, and Songs. 
— WEEK—BIRDS. Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 
oems. 
FOURTH W#EK—ANIMAUS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Squirrels; Picture 
Study ; Domestic Animals—Cat, Dog , Stories; Bibliography, Poems, andSongs. 
THE BROWNIES. Busy Work, Poems, Songs; The Shoemaker and the Elves. 
HELE HUNI JACKSON. Sketch of the Poet; Poems. 
PICTURE STODY—Berte] Thorwaldsen. 
A CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 
November 
FIRST WEEK—VEGETABLES.—Pumpkin, Potatoes. 
SECOND WEEK—GRAINS, TRE TURKEY Corn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 


©’Lanterns; Gift of Corn; The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; Biliogra- 
phy, Poems, Songs, and Games. 


THIRD WKEK THANKSGIVING. Thanksgiving Story; Bibliography, Lan- 
guage Work, Poems, and Songs. 
FOURTH WEEK—PURITANS. Outline of Study; Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
ero; Plymouth Rock; Picture Study; Bibliography, Busy Work, Lan- 
guage, Poems, and Songs; The Story of Prudence. 
H{AWATHA’S BROTHERS. REVIEW OF THE SZASONS. BRYANT’S 
BIRTHVAY. THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Winter Volume 


December 
FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS, Bare Boughs; Evergreens; The Christmas 
Tree’s Journey; Busy Work, Bibliography, stories. 
SEC )ND WEEK—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. The Christmas Story; 
Picture Study; Raphael; Busy Work. 
THIRD WEEK—CHRISTMAS IN OTH*R LANDS. Germany; Norway and 


Sweden; Belgium and Holland; France; Russia; England; America; Busy 
Work; Poems. 


FOURTH WEEK—SANT\A CLAUS. Christmas Decorations; Blessedness of 
Giving ; Gifts; Christmas Tree Decorations; Busy Work, Poems, songs 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Santa Claus’ Visit to the Mother Goose 
People. 


Camel 


January 
FIRST WEEK-—TiME. Janus; Days of the Week; Days of the Month; The 
Clock; The Stars; Procession of Months; busy Work, Stories, Poems, Bib- 
liography. 
SECOND WEFK—NATURE'’S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Forms cf Water 


Snow; Ice; The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The Fskimo; Poems; Songs, Busy 
Work, Bibliography. 


THIRD WEEK—MAN’S PROTECrION FROM COLD. Picture Study; Footwear; 
Heating: Poems, Busy Work, Bibliography. 


FOURTH WEEK—BUILDING.—Habitations; The Fairy and the Woodman; 
nusy Work. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION. 
POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 





February 

FIRST WEEK—PATRIOT!SM. Our Flag Colors; The Stor; 
lute to the Flag; ‘he American Eagle; Our Patriotic 
The Stars and Stripes; Busy Work, Quotations, Poems. 

SECOND WEEK—SPFCIAL DAYS. Abraham Lincoln; St. 
Postman: Busy Work, Poems. 

THIRD WEFK-—SPECIAL DAYS. George Washington; Childhood of ‘Wash- 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knights of Old; Picture Study; 

e inces in the Tower; Basy Work, Poems; Music. 

FOURTH WEEK—HEROIC CHILDREN. Dora of the Lighthouse; A Story of 
Neison; Andy Moore; A Brave Boy; Siegfried; Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Busy Work, Poems, Bibliography. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY EXEKCISES. 

POEMS TO BE MEM: RIZED. 


of Our Flag; Sa- 
ongs; Flag Drill; 


Valentine; The 


Bound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. Spring volume nearly ready. Price, $1.50. Set $3.50 All postpaid. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., # Educational Publishers # 61 East 9th St. New York 





NATURE STUDY BOOKS 


_ By Frank O. Payne, well known as a writer on science teach- 
ing in educational papers and as an institute instructor. 


Payne’s 100 Lessons 
School-House 
Outlines a method of nature teaching, with model lessons, 


suggestions as to devices, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; to 
teachers, 88c., postpaid. 


in Nature About My 


Payne’s How to Teach Birds 

The outlines for study are excellent, as well as the outline of 
families of birds. Under the heads of Order of Procedure, Field 
Observations, Points to Note, the author gives wise suggestions 
to the teachers. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 
Similar in plan to the above. Describes the common butter- 
flies, moths, sphiage, and bees, giving their characteristics by 


which they may be distinguished, their habits, etc. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 25c. 


Payne's How to Teach About Aquatic Life 


_One of the most interesting of Mr. Payne’s little books on 
Nature Study. Illustrated. Price, 25c. 


Payne’s How to Teach About Trees 
The importance now attached to-forestry, and the emphasis 


placed cn this svbject in schools, give added value to this book. 
Price, 25c. 


Payne’s Hew to Teach Bugs, 
Locust; 
It first takes up the subject of insects in general, then discusses 
several in deta‘l, the Parts of an Insect, How to Catch and Kill 
Insects. Fully illustrated. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 


Beetles, and 


Payne’s How to Teach Minerals 

This book is designed to do two things: (1) to furnish a plan 
for teaching minerals; and (2) to give the teacher in compact 
form the knowledge of the subject needed. Fully illustrated. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25c. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 









of education and energy to appoint and train 


WANTED! 
A Man canvassing agents for Our Times, our four other 
Teachers’ Periodicals, our Teachers’ Libraries 


(sold on installments), Shaw’s National Question Book one 
agent has sold over 23,000), and other books. Our unique plans 
and wonderfully liberal terms make easy work and secure big 


pay. Teachers succeed well. 
It is work a woman can do just as well 


A | | Oma as a man; many of our most successful 


agents are women; a woman has many advantages over a man. 
By our methods the work is light and agreeable, as well as 
profitable.’ 

A Boy vacation, or at leisure hours. a bright boy with 

a few copies 0 ur Times and our 

: a bicycle, Handy_ Cyclopedia and World Atlas 
can earn from $1.00 to $4.00 a day—rainy days inciuded! 

. 

i has just turned in an order for 32 

Girls A bright one copies of Vur Times in only a few 

odd hours of work. Our work offers a pleasant, easy 


way of getting a little “ pin money,” if nothing more. 


Our Times . ' 
Handy Cyclopedia . 
and World Atlas . 


furnished with Our Times, or sold separately, 
is wanted in every home where a newspaper 18 
read, and for almost daily reference. It is a 
‘little wonder,” in the marvelous amount of 
information it gives as well as for its low cost 
and makes an agent nearly sure of a sale at 
nearly every house. 


Write us for full particulars as to the 
abobe. Do it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


To do the same work above outlined. 


To work near home, for big pay, all the time during 


can beat even the boys, of course, at such work! 
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Miscellany. 


‘How to Teach a Foreign Language’’ 
is a translation of a work by Dr. Stto 
Jespersen of the University of Copen- 
hagen, which the Macmillan Company 
has just published. It has the interest 
and value attaching to a volume that un- 
dertakes to set forth modern, rational 
ways of teaching pupils to become 
adepts in speaking and writing a new 
language. 


Some of the notable articles in the 
April Atlantic are: ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ 
by John W. Churchman; ‘‘ The Aristoc- 
racy of the Dollar,’’ by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and ‘‘The New Amer- 
ican Type,’’ by H. D. Sedgwick. Poems 
and stories form a prominent feature of 
the issue. 





The Joy Line’s New Steamer. 


The Joy Line between New York and 
Providence and New York and Bostun 
has purchased the large and elegant 
passenger steamer ‘‘ State of Maine’’ 
for service in their daily line between 
New York and Providence. This 
steamer together with her sister ship, 
the ‘‘ Larchmont ’’ provides a service to 
and from Providence not excelled by any 
line out of New York. These steamers 
are provided with all the modern appli- 
ances conducive to elegance, comfort, and 
safety and the dining rooms where the 
meals are served a la carte at reasonable 
prices, are on the saloon decks. The 
Joy Line is sureiy well established as 
one of the most popular transportation 
lines out of the Port of New York, and 
it patrons will appreciate the action of 
the — in providing the best 
that is to be had and always maintaining 
the lowest rates for either passengers, 
express, or freight. 





High Pressure Days. 


Men and women alike have to work 
incessantly with brain and hand to hold 
their own nowadays. Never were the 
demands of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society, 
more numerous. The first effect of the 
praiseworthy effort to keep up with all 
these things is commonly seen in a weak- 
ened or debilitated condition of the ner- 
vous system, which results in dyspepsia 
defective nutrition of both body an 
brain, and, in extreme cases, in complete 
nervous prostration. It is clearly seen 
that what is needed is what will sustain 
the system, give vigor and tone to the 
nerves, and keep the digestive and assim- 
ilative functions healthy and active. 
From personal knowledge, we can rec- 
ommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this 
purpose. It acts on all the vital organs, 
builds up the whole system, and fits men 
and women for these high-pressure days. 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington 
Tours. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s seventh 
three-day personally-conducted tour to 
Washington will leave New York, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton 
April 14. Round-trip rates—only differ- 
ence being in the hotel selected in Wash- 
ington—are $12 and $14.50 from New 
York; $10.50 or $13.00 from Trenton, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 
Tickets cover railroad transportation for 
the round trip and hotel accommodations. 
A special side trip to Mt. Vernon may 
also be taken. All tickets are good for 
ten days, with special hotel rates at ex- 
piration of hotel coupon. For itineraries 
and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth av- 
enue, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn, or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








Geachers’ _Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Chappaqua, N. Y. Telegram—Send best man you have to apply before Wednesday, Six Hun- 
dred fifty; principalship vacant.—C. M. Nisbeth, Feb. 1, 1904. i 

Telegram—Make immediate persenal application Chappaqua, Westchester county, six bundred 
pity: seoumngegees oe candidate. Go prepared to stay. Answer.—To Howard G. Bishop, 

ortage, N. Y., Feb. 1. 

Telegram.—1 shali start at once, and reach Chappaqua to-morrow morning.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 1. 

Telegram. -Howard Bishop, Geneseo graduate, five years experience, makes personal appli- 
cation to-morrow. Fine candidate.—To Mr. Nisbe'h,Feb.1, iM: 

Upon my arrival here I found they had other candidates in view, but secured the position. I 
wish to thank you for the aid you have given me, and hope to merit the confidence you have 
shown in me.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 8. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive.'ciicaro 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
OS SS ee: seeaiaanaant pasta. oot teachers wanted. 
estern : es. 


ear Book containing B. — *. information Free} 
COSMOPOLITAN LEACHERS’ AGENCY 


( 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
588 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° es vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publicand 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 























with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 


: . 
TEACHERS ile Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 
24% 
( membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 
BUREAU 


Write to-day for new Manual, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends (iood Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provided Promptly with 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS} Competent Teachers 


Should enroll NOW for January and Succeeding 


TEACHERS VACANCIES. Manual and forms Free. 
M. H. LEWIS, A. M. - - ~ 224-228 Wabash Ave., (hicago 


FISHER... ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


PENN a BUREAU 


(C) ALLENTOWN, P 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
T- ppg gl 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. i 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of school officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 
rapidly. Write for circulars, Reference: Hon. W.B. MERRITT, Supt. Pablic Instruction of Georgia. 


HE BEST THREE Pusiic ScHoon Vacancies, the best two normal school 
‘ vacancies and the best college va: ancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teac'ers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) HArnrispura, Pa. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 


3 East 14th St., New York JouHN C. RockweELt, Manager. 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Continued on page 436. 

















Managers 


























The University of Chicago School of Education 
Summer Quarter opens June 18, closes September 2 
Professional courses of University grade for teachers 
Excellent opportunities for study of the different kinds of hand work 


Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model 
School, with opportunity for observation and practice work during the first six weeks. 
Stadents may register for the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements con- 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the School of Education, University of Chicago 
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Moencf) 
K(Co, 


Embroideries. 
New importation of Edges, 
Insertions, Allovers, Beadings 
and Flouncings. 
Novelties in Linen and Sheer Cloths, 
made up in Bands, Galons and 
irregular effects, an ideal 
trimming for Spring and 
Summer dresses, 
Machine and Hand Embroidered 
Waist Patterns. 


Broadway K 190h st. 


NEW YORK 


EUROPE 


TOURS FOR 
TEACHERS 


THE THOMAS H. HENDRICKSON EURO- 
PEAN TOURS ARE ARRANGED FOR PEOPLE 
OF MODERATE MEANS WITH THE MAXI- 
MUM OF SIGHT-SEEING AND MINIMUM 
EXPENSE. : : : 2 : : F 


RATES FROM 





$230 to $600 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKEET 


THOS. H. HENDRICKSON TOURS 
343 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


TD 
Fr UU 2 





AHOMNEA 


« 
THE KINSLEY ST 0 Bar NEWYORK 
Designers.Engravers,. Lithographers, Printers, 








OLD ScHOOL DAYS 


A NEW CANTATA illustratirg in 
dialogue and song the village school 
experiences just after the Civil War. 

Words by Music by 
ELSIE JANET FRENCH H. W. FAIRBANK 

Authors of the celebrated cantata ‘‘The 
Pioneers.’’ * 

Price, 40 cents per copy; $4.00 per doz- 
en not prepaid. 

Returnable copies sent for examin- 
ation. 

* Especially adapted to Eighth Grade or High 
School use. 


H. W. FAIQBANK PUB, CO. 


ABEL BLDG., CHICAGO 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
118 Courses -60 Instructors -23 Departments 


Languages —History and Art -Sciences—Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work and many other Sub- 
jects in Elementary and Higher Education 
aition Fee-$35.00 : 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 





:|zen,’’ by W. D. Foulke. 





The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, RY. 


The Southern Indiana Teachers’ As-| 
sociation held its twenty-eighth an- | 
nual convention at Indianapolis, on March | 
31, Aprill and 2. Among the topics for! 
liscussion at the general meetings were: 
‘The Utilities in Public Edacation,’’ 
Supt. Edwin S. Monroe, Frankfort, Ind. ; 
‘* The Outlook,’’ Pres. J. W. Bashford; 
Ynio Wesleyan university, ‘The 
Amateur Spirit,’’ “‘ Thackeray.’’ and 
‘*Patriotic Poetry,’’ by Bliss Perry, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly ‘‘The 
Philippine Situation,’’ Dr. Elmer B. 
Bryan, University of Indiana; ‘‘ Do 
Justice and Honor to the Nature of the 
Child,’’ and ‘‘ Aiding the Child to Gain 
His Inheritance.’’ Inspector James L. 
Hughes, Toronto, Canada. 

The officers of the meeting are; 
Pres. Edwin S. Monroe, Frankfort; 
sec’y. Effie Dobbs, Terre Haute; treas 
W. D. Kerlin, Knightstown. 


A fund of 40,000 has been given to 
Colby college, Waterville, Me., to erect 
a dormitory for women students. 


The articles in the Popular Scientific 
Monthly for April are of more than ordi 
nary interest. Among these are: ‘‘ Re- 
‘ent Discoveries in Radiation and Ther 
Significance,” by Prof. R. A. Millikan; 
‘Evolution of the Human Form,’’ by 
Charles Morris; ‘* The Arequipa Station 
of the Harvard Observatory,’’ by Prof. 
3. I. Bailey, and ‘‘ The Caucasian in Bra 
zil,;’’ by Thomas C. Dawson. 


In the Outlook for March 26, the lead- 
ing articles are: ‘‘ Japan at War,’’ from 
i. special correspondent in Japan; ‘‘ The 
War and the Powers,’’ by J. C. O’ Laugh- 
iin; ‘‘ Social Uplift in American Cities,’’ 
by William Alexander Hay, and ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Man and the Citi- 


The Rev. Dr. J. W. A. Haas, of New 
York, has accepted the presidency of 
Muhlenberg college, Penn. 


One of the best student publications 
that comes to our desk is the Normal 


College Echo, published by the students & 


of the Normal college, New York city. 
The March number is especially at- 
tractive and contains several articles 
which are well worth reading. 


John Lane has added more fuel to the 
Carlyle controversy by his last contribu- 
tion ‘‘ New Letters of Thomas Carlyle.’’ 
It is said that these letters will serve to 
prove how thoroly mistaken Froude’s 
works on the great writer were. 





Comfort in Travel. 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Puints, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
Return, $67.00. 


Via Southern Rai way and New Or eans, 


Berth Rate in Through Tourist Sleep 
ers from Washington $8.50. In Each 
Direction. 

Tickets will be sold April 22nd to 30th, 
1904; going transit limit June 25th. Stop 
overs at points in Texas and California. 
Final return limit June 30th, 1904. 

Going via New Orleans and returning 
via St. Louis, $70.00. 

One Way Colonist Tickets from New 
York to points in California on sale daily 
during April, $50.00. ‘ 

For further information write to or 
call at Southern Railway Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway, New York. 

ALEX S. THWEATT, 





Eastern Passenger Agent. 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATESf PUBLICATIONS 
Health Hints. Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color, Exercise, who needsit? A series of articles by 
rrof. E. B. arman. 
The Care of the Body. A book that all who 
value health should read and follow its instructions, 
ule or (iames, By Miss Jessie Bancroft, 
Director of Physical Training, Department ot Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brookiya, . Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 
of pupils, 
EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Bo-ton 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 





BORATED 
TALCUM 
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4 Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream He iat 





sok, ay Removes Tan 

sé5 Ks === Fimples, Freckles 
2S Ay => Moth-Patches 

22 o> 

lars 

ge 2 

am Oe i=] 

BQSS = ; 

Fano On its virtues it 

Game has stood the test 





of 56 rs; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 






v 

wet said t 
tne haut-ton (a patient): “ As you lamas ae onion, 
I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream ' as the least harmful of 
ul the wat poaperetions,”” ped bottle will last 
six mouths, using it every day. GOURAUMDS 
POUDRE SUBFILE removes superfluous 
hair without injury to the skin, 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by al) Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker's, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢#~ Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. %1,0 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling t“e same. 





33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
A*s:1 « 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


& ©. 80x 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon's Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DePt.G), Detroit, Mich. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and being entirely cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, I think a word of praise is 
due to ‘*Cascarets’’ for their wonderful composition. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.”’ 

James McGune, 108 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





iy WORK WHILE YoU Slag 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in.bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 


Pears’ 
is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DiRECTOR 











BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination ... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORK 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 


SE ES EET A Sure 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES, st: Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 35 cents. 

TE 


Charlestown Mare 








| pene will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


The Critic for April contains an espe- 
cially large number of good things. Two 
of particlar importance are: ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt,’’? by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and ‘‘ Death and the Crown,’’ by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


A new volume by President Roosevelt 
will be issued in the early spring with the 
Putnam imprint. This will be entitled, 
‘* Addresses and Presidential Messages 
of Theodore Roosevelt, 1902-1904.’’ The 
book will be introduced by an intelligent 
appreciation written by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 


McClure’s Magazine for April contains 
the first of a series of articles on ‘‘The 
Enemies of the Republic,’’ by Lincoln 
Steffens. Ida M. Tarbell continues her 
gi eve the Standard Oil Company.”’ 
Thomas Nelson Page writes on the negro 
and shows some of its ‘‘ Difficulties and 
Fallacies.’’ ‘‘ Dreams of Happiness ’”’ 
are presented by John La Farge. Seven 
live short stories make up the fiction of 
the number. 





The attention of teachers is called to 
the New York Teachers’ Agency, which 
is doing an extensive business in secur- 
ing positions for the coming year. The 
school year is rapidly drawing to a close; 
it is time for those who contemplate a 
change to be looking about for openings. 
At present the New York Teachers’ 
Agency especially desires high school 
principals for September for the Eastern 
states, and normal graduates for Sep- 
tember for the Western states. Write 
for application blank to William E. 
— president, 150 Fifth avenue, New 

ork. 





$50.00 to California and Return. 


Via The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, from Chicago, 
April 23 to May 1. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Correspondingly 
low rates from all points. Two trainsa 
day from Chicago through without 
change. Daily and personally conducted 





tourist car excursions. Write for itiner- 
ary and full particulars regarding spe- | 
cial train leaving Chicago April 26. | 
W. Aldridge, G. E. A., C. & N. W. Ry., | 
461 Broadway, New York city. 





California. | 

For illustrated folder and full informa- | 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- | 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- | 
= Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- | 
alo, N. Y. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Marg. W. nove SOOTHING SYRUP has been used t»: | 
ove Kit yeanee MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for Bh JHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERF SUCCESS. It oe the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN, (URES 
WIND «QLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold b Dynggists ip every part of the world. | 
Be eure to ask insiow’s Soothing Syrup.’ end 
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SCOPYRIONTS 


OLI 


a Try a cake ofit.and be convinced = 


ake noother kind. Twenty-five cents » bottla DIRECT 


RATES ALWAYS 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 
iW. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Spring Humors 
Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 
Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scald Head Bolis, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Eto 
Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
get Hood’s, and get it today, 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 











Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 
China Gea Set 











with an order for 2 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 

















ITHE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
1OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


| 
€ ‘THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
S | STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
|OUT CHANGE. THE JOrvr LINE 
|ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
|WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AnbD 
PROVIDENCE 


THE LOWEST 
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MANUFACTURING. 
| COMPANY 







“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 
E ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 





discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 
from the school-room standpoint and 
contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Each is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 














CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogue free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 

one Catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 28. How to Teach Spe 

Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 











20. How to Teach Geography 
21. How to Teach Physiology - - 
22. How to Teach Penmans i <@ 


covers. 25 cents each. » 
362, No. Avuruor 
F 1. Howto Manage Busy Work - - - - _ Kellogg 
ar at 2. HowtoTeach Botany - - = = - - 
3. Howto Teach Paper Folding - - - - Latter 
4. HowtoTeach Reading - - - - = Kellogg 
5. How to Make School-Room Charts - - = a 
6. Howto Teach Minerals - - - - = Payne 
sd 7 HowtoTeach Birds - - - - - = = 
8. Howto Teach Bugs and Beetles - - = a 
: ; _ ; : 9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - - - = Kellogg 
The culmination of progressive enterprise §| 10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - - “s 
; 11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - - - Seeley 
12. How to Teach Butterfliesand Bees - - = Payne 
TWO-S nad E E D C E A be 13. HowtoTeach History - - - - - Elson 
14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - - Kellogg 
Cc Oo A ST E Re B R A K E 15. How to Teach Constructive Work - - = Codd 
16. Howto Teach About Aquatic Life - - ~- Payne 
17. Howto Teach About Trees - - - = Lube 
18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - Kellogg 
19. How to Decorate the School-Room - - = Coburn 


In Preparation: 


ng - 7 - 


Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


An agent wanted in every town. Every 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 








Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if unable to place members by Sept. 

3. Makes specialty of_placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. ——— salaries paid there. 


e o 
Minneapolis 
a 
Gea ch ers “3 - Has numerons calls to fill positions for next year 
~ Bets conducted by experienced educators. 
Ag ency © © Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


fifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
celleut positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1994. Has filled college 
positions in 1998 from Maine to Florida also school positions in thirty-six states. High grade 
sitions and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for 
Manual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin now. 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 16th St..) N. Y Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “"Bise'* 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU CHICAGO 


NOW ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year- Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


A Word from the Dean of the Corps 


We have the confidence of all classes and grades of 
people connected with commercial education. Probably 
every reader of this advertisement knows of the Will- 
iams & Rogers publications on commercial subjects. Mr. 
L. L. Williams, the senior member of the firm, is every- 
where acknowledged to be the greatest among business 
educators who have prepared practical text-books for 
commercial schools. Being a personal friend of the 
ged of this Agency, he recently wrote him as fol- 
Ows: 

“There is great need of a more direct medium of ne- 
gotiation between commercial teachers and commercial 
school and commercial department authorities than now ? 
exists, and you are just the man to establish such a me- 
dium. I wish you the fuliest success, and I shall be 
giad to aid you in every possible way.” 


May Wwe become your brain-broker? 














Address all correspondence to the Manager 











10 Baker Ave., 





The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


A Specialty by 
a Specialist 


Beverly, Mass. 


WANTED: 


High School Principals for September— 
Eastern States. 

Normal Graduates for September— West- 
ern States. 


New York Teachers’ 
Agency 


Annual Membership Fee, _ 
- 0. 


Position Fee, - - 10.00. 
Application Blank free. 


WILLIAM E. DRAKE, President, 
150 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Manners—Morals 


“What mother, what teacher, has not wished for a 
book that shall present in small compass a friendly, but @ 
withal complete, explanation of all those pointsin man- 9 
ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her , 
children, some one of her pupils, daily (yes, hourly) 
presses her to explain !——the raisons d’etre of the 
many exactions in the matter of conduct which children 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- 9% 
tunely instructed by their older friends. The children in @ 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater 
pride to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
if Mrs. Dewey’s two new books are placed in their hands 
to be perused at home and to be studied at school.”— 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION, March, 1900. 














Lessons on Manners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 
Lessons on Mora's, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers , 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, N. Y. City 

Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
inten ieee 


. Statuary Tor the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS 25 CENTS 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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